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V. The utility of missions appears from the fact, that they impose upon us the 
simplest kind of labor. It is true that there must be many complicated processes 
in preparing for the missionary work ; but the grand and distinctive feature 
of this work is one which the veriest child can apprehend. For the conversion 
of the world we need not distract our minds with the machinery of war, for 
Christ has an easier and more harmless method of subduing his enemies than 
Mohammed and heathen priests have devised; nor need we resort to arts of 
diplomacy ; for men are not to be inveigled into religion by cunning craftiness 
and deep laid stratagems. The spirit of the Gospel is guileless, open, frank. 
It is not chiefly by the circulation of books, that the heathen are to be reclaim- 
ed. ‘The Savior might have commanded his disciples to remain in the large 
towns, and write on papyrus, and multiply copies of their epistles, and distri- 
bute them throughout all the world; and it might have been prescribed as our 
duty to publish books at home for every kindred and tribe under the whole 
heaven, and send these volumes across the deep to be read by every man in 
his own tongue. But if the books were sent, they might not be read; they 
might lie unopened, or be torn into fragments and burned. Or, if they were 
perused, they might be cast aside so soon as they began to make an iinpression ; 
they would not themselves have life to follow up the good results which at- 
tended the reading of them; they would not accommodate their appeals to the 
varying and oscillating states of mind in which they were perused, and would 
in many other respects be inferior.to the living teacher. Therefore does the 
Savior command, not, Stay at home, and write books ; but, Go abroad, and preach 
the Gospel ; unto all the world go, and utter forth my word; impress it by your 
tones and gestures; watch for its influence ; and when it begins to stir up the 
minds of its hearers, then say just the right thing at just the right moment. 
Peripatetics have conversed with their pupils, but they and all other philoso- 
phers have relied mainly for the promulgation of their doctrines on written 
theses; and no scientific school has discovered the process of oral instruction 
as the chief and best means of advocating its themes. This method was too 
simple for the wise men of this world to invent; it was reserved for the pene- 
tration of Jesus, the wise man of Bethlehem. And the preaching which he 
enjoins is not that of mere philosophical theories. The missionary is not to 
speculate before the heathen on mere technical subtilties, or abstruse hypoth- 
eses, but his message isa single aud a summary one,“ preach the life, and 
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especially the death of Jesus; he that believeth shall be saved; he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned.” It bas sometimes been queried whether it be advis- 
able to send on a foreign mission such men as are addicted to recondite 
speculation, and especially such as adopt metaphysical theories at variance 
with our own. But all these scholastic niceties, useful as they are in their 
proper place, will soon be banished from the sermons of missionaries. These 
men go beyond the scaffolding into the building. ‘They rise above the deep 
and dark relations of a truth, and live in the truth itself, which is luminous, and 
giveth light to all that dwell therein. They preach the total depravity of man; 
and stay not to answer before the perishing heathen all the recondite objections 
that Christian philosophers have had leisure to ferret out. They preach the 
absolute necessity of regeneration by the special influences of the Holy Spirit; 
and have no need of leading the simple-hearted Asiatic or African through all 
the mazes which have been trodden by inquisitive and curious theologians, 
They preach the atonement made bya divine Savior; and have no occasion 
for detailing the wire-drawn refinements of the schoolmen in relation to that 
ineffable mystery. It is the simple Gospel which they are to preach. Its 
fundamental avd prominent truths they are to hold out foremost, uppermost, 
and to keep warm and glowing in the deepest and innermost recesses of their 
own hearts. ‘They become themselves imbued with the spirit of these precious 
doctrines ; permeated with it, assimilated to it; and it shines forth in their cor- 
respondence and in their life. They are, therefore, in a degree a living em- 
bodiment of spiritual Christianity. To us in these distant places, they speak 
and write in the tone of representatives of the truth as itis in Jesus. From 
their simple-hearted messages of love, we derive a freshness of Christian feel- 
ing. And in this particular do we receive one of the most signal advantages 
of the missionary enterprise. It withdraws our chief regard from the philoso- 
phy of religion to religion itself. It makes us more intimate with the doctrines 
than with the theories of Christianity ; more conversant with its rudimental and 
essential doctrines than with such as are subordinate and secondary. It is bene- 
ficial, it is wise to meditate on the less important truths of the Christian scheme ; 
but it is life-giving to commune with those principles around which the whole 
system clusters, and to which it all converges. It is useful to speculate on the 
theories of religion, on the philosophy of theology ; but it is far more salutary, 
it is needful for our moral growth, to be at home in the temple to which all these 
theories and all this philosophy are but winding avenues. We should be dili- 
gent in our attention to the metaphysics of the gospel; but when we become 
too much absorbed in them, we are prone to undervalue the gospel itself, to 
alienate ourselves from our brethren, to press the non-essentials of religion out 
of their fitting place, and to make both ourselves and our adversaries mere 
schismatics in the church. It is the missionary enterprise which calls us away 
from our unhallowed bickerings, and says, “ Ye are brethren, why strive ye?” 
it fixes our gaze upon the cross of Jesus, and it allures us away from all bitter 
disputations on themes which lie about, and round about that cross, but do not 
touch it. We behold our missionary brethren, from various schools, from diver- 
sified places of abode, with differing prejudices, and discordant methods of ex- 
planation, all unite together in proclaiming the simple message, “ God so loved 
the world as to give his well-beloved Son for perishing sinners.” We discover 
the bond of unity, we see the radiating point of our religion. Whatever theories 
we may have, we learn to cling to these facts, which are no theories, which are 
intelligible to the inmate of a Caffrarian kraal, as well as to the student ef Con- 
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fucius, and to the soofee of Persia; which are fitted to renovate the Buddhist, 
and the Brahmin, not less than the disciple of Leibnitz and Spinoza. These 
essential truths are the sun in whose light the converted heathen walk, and in 
whose warmth they live, and from the genial influences of which we must never 
wander in search of the stars or meteors of human science. We learn to fasten 
our minds on this simple scheme of religion, which is the missionary scheme. 
We will insist for our Christian fellowship on no more complex creed than 
this missionary creed ; and although we will love to explore all truth, and seek 
out its most intricate windings, yet will we nourish and strengthen ourselves 
most of all on that central portion of truth, which is made the simplest because 
the most needful; which is the bread of the children of God, whereby they 
grow, and the wine by which they are made glad. We need no “ World’s Con- 
vention” to teach us this liberality. The toiis and sacrifices to which we sub- 
mit for the heathen are more conducive to a union of the churches than are all 
our pleasant assemblages for speech-making. The alliance of ourselves with 
Christ in the simple enterprise of evangelizing the world, is the best form of a 
“ Christian alliance.” 

VI. The utility of missions appears from the fact that they require of us ‘the 
very kind of labor for inciting to the performance of which the Bible was originally 
written. This holy volume was at first composed to encourage a spirit of perse- 
verance in doing good amid difficulties and dangers. It abounds in consolation, 
but we are inclined to feel, in view of our temporal affairs, that we have need 
to congratulate rather than console one another. It is replete with incentives 
to press onward against obstacles; to contend, like martial men, for a victory 
over the soldiers of sin ; to struggle, like the trained band of the palestra, for 
overcoming those with whom we are daily in contact. But surrounded as we 
are with Christian friends, we are more disposed to pass our lives in commun- 
ing with them than in wrestling with the enemies of the cross. When of a 
Sabbath morn we leisurely walk, or else ride in easy cushioned carriages to the 
church, those sound like strange words to us, “In labors more abundant, in 
_ stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day I have been in the deep.” While sitting by our cheerful firesides and look- 
ing upon the ceiled walls of our houses, we repeat the catalogue of woes :—* In 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ;” and we feel con- 
fident that no such recital applies to our present or to our past history. But our 
brethren who are now in heathen lands are “in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 
We sympathize with them and make their pains our own. When one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it. We labor by our missionaries. We push 
onward the conquest with them. We wrestle, we contend with and for them. 
Their friends are our friends; their foes, ours. We feel that we are one with 
them, and that we need, in a degree, their consolations. To-day we read in 
the Bible words of comfort to the persecuted; we then read in the Missionary 
Herald of the Armenians, who are driven houseless to beg their daily food, and 
we pray for them and contribute for their relief, and soothe ourselves with the 
sweet assurance, “ Blessed are ye when men shall treat you despitefully and 
shall persecute you.” Now we read in the Bible words of tenderness to the 
prisoner ; and then we read of a Judson, of a Worcester and Butler, wearing 
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the chain, and we feel ourselves to be bound with them, and we are re- 
lieved by the smiles and the promises of Him who will let the oppressed go 
free. When Dr. King guards his house to preserve his life; when Lyman and 
Munson are murdered by cannibals; when Asaad Shidiak lingers out whole 
months in torture even unto death; when the Christian converts in Madagascar 
are stoned and sawn asunder, and wander about in sheep skins and goat skins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; when some of our missionaries even at this 
present hour do hunger, and thirst, and are buffetted, and have no certain dwel- 
ling place, then we feel afresh that the Bible is not an antiquated volume, that 
we have yet to fight with the wild beasts of Ephesus, that we are still at war 
with men who are not all refined transgressors, but whose throat is an open 
sepulchre ; who are not all nominal believers, but who say as well as think,— 
“no God ;” who are not all polite men, but the poison of asps is under their 
tongue ; who are not all careful to observe the civil code, but whose feet are 
swift to shed blood. It'is a great privilege for us to be brought in this man- 
ner so exactly within the immediate range of the inspired word; to become 
sensible, not only of the general application, but of the specific adjustment of 
the sacred style to our wants. The inspired volume receives a new vitality, a 
freshness and a raciness when it is perused by our missionaries in Jerusalem, 
in Gethsemane, in Bethlehem, on Mount Tabor, on Mount Sinai. -It comes 
home to them with a new meaning, because it is seen to be invested with all the 
drapery in which it appeared to its earliest readers, because it is read just where 
it was written, and all the scenes of nature are a reflection of its truth. What 
our brethren in the Holy Land experience, we also feel in our measure. 
We catch their vivid emotions, as we read their graphic journals ; we stand in 
their footsteps, as they step into the footprints of the prophets and the apostles ; 
and we bless God for bringing us into such a contact with our missionary 
friends, and placing us with them in the direct line of the scriptural imagery. 
We perceive that our Savior addressed us, and that he meant us, and that he 
fixed his eye on us, when he said, “ Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

VII. Christian missions are useful to us because they exhibit the progress of 
right principles. We are not only pleased but also stimulated by the perception 
of advancement. We were made for motion, for moving forward; and when 
we cease to make advances, we become impatient. One reason why a calm at 
sea is so disagreeable is, that the sense of progress is not gratified. A retro- 
grade movement is sometimes preferred to a stationary attitude, and men who 
are losing much, are sometimes in despair willing to lose all. One reason why 
the tillage of the soil is naturally so agreeable is, that we constantly see growth, 
an approach to maturity, a process from a good beginning to a better ending. 
In our religious interests we are, on the same principle, encouraged by the per- 
ception of improvement. We labor far more cheerfully when we see the re- 
sults of our toil, than when we cannot estimate our success, It is invigorating 
to know that we are not beating the air. 

Now in our efforts for the prosperity of our own churches, we are not always 
favored with a view of marked progress. Our advancement is gradual, silent, 
from month to month almost imperceptible. We are sometimes tempted to 
congratulate ourselves, if we can retain our churches in as prosperous a state as 
that in which we found them. Sometimes we perceive them declining; death, 
and removals, and defections, wasting away more than our efforts can restore. 
If we should give ourselves up to the narrow contemplation on our own long 
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established churches, we should often be inclined to despond, as if we were 
year after year to roll a wheel round and round on a stationary axle; as if 
we were to be constantly moving a door to and fro on its hinges without any 
advancement. We need for the heartiness of Christian activity, to believe not 
only that we are preventing much evil, but also that we are doing much 
good; not merely to believe that we are doing good, but to know it, and to see 
it. Our religious health and growth demand that we not merely hold fast what 
we have gained, but that we make conquests. Blessed be God, we are some- 
times permitted to perceive the improvement of our own community ;_ but still 
this improvement is not so rapid nor so striking as that presented in our new 
churches on Pagan soil; and, therefore, we need the missionary sphere in 
order to stir the circulations of the spiritual body. It is by our missionaries 
that we are making aggressive movements upon the kingdom of darkness. By 
them we are invading the regions so long held in captivity by the god of this 
world. From them come the shouts of victory by which we are mainly cheer- 
ed on in the path of self-denial. We stand at the ancient, time-worn, time- 
honored citadel, and guard it as did our forefathers; but the pioneers of the 
cross are pressing their way far into the recesses of heathenism, and erecting 
new citadels over the ruins of Pagan altars. We love to look away from our 
still scenes to the densely peopled cities of China, and the ripening fields of 
Burmah, and behold there the new temples of the Most High God. We are 
animated when we behold the numerous villages of Southern India having 
never yet heard the gospel, yet sending their ambassadors with the entreaty that 
catechists may be given them from the mission churches, and urging their de- 
mand even beyond the possibility of supplying it. We feel a stirring within 
us when we see the Hasbeiyans in Syria of their own accord renouncing their 
formal devotions, and pressing their suit for Christian ministers to declare 
unto them the simple truth that maketh wise unto salvation, In the midst 
of our religious apathy, we are aroused by the spiritual revival in Oroomiah. 
While we are striving to prevent our community from becoming worse, we hear 
of the ecclesiastical revolution in Turkey, and of the prospect of hundreds of 
Armenians becoming better, and forming themselves into a pure church of 
Christ. Forty years ago, we had not a missionary on heathen shores. The 
American Board alone now supports there five hundred laborers. Then we had 
nota school. Now that single Board has six hundred and eighty schools and sem- 
inaries, and is educating thirty-two thousand pupils, and has taught seventy-five 
thousand children and adults to read the Bible in their own several tongues. It 
has published four hundred and eighty-eight millions of pages, in thirty-five differ- 
ent foreign languages; it has formed sixty-two churches that embrace an aggre- 
gate of more than twenty-six thousand immortal beings, and that have contain- 
ed in their precious fold more than thirty-three thousand ; but some are fallen 
asleep. Between eighty and ninety churches have been formed by the mission- 
aries under the care of the Missionary Union, and these churches contain six 
thousand members, and many of them are flourishing like the cedars of Leba- 
non. There are more than one thousand other missionaries in the field, besides 
those from our own land. There are thousands of schools, and hundreds of 
churches, and tens of thousands of converts, which have been gathered by for- 
eign laborers. It is all the work of the good Spirit of Grace, but it all enlivens 
us, and cheers us with the hope that the word of the Lord is not bound, nor 
is its course retrograde; that the ark of the covenant moveth forward, and 
the Captain of our salvation girdeth on his sword and rideth forth prosperously. 
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We will not be idle when we see that our brethren are in successful combat 
with the foe; and that from the mountains of Thibet, and the plains of China, 
and the pampas of South America, one song will soon employ all nations, and 
all will ery, “ Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us ;” and soon will 


“‘ The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 
‘Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


Vill. The utility of Foreign Missions appears from the fact that they enlist so 
large a class of our sensibilities in the performance of duty. Man was made for the 
service of God, and his varied emotions are adapted to this service. Some of 
them are the fit excitements to one species of religious employment, others to a 
different species. God designs that they shall all be elicited in his cause. The 
various schemes of benevolent activity, therefore, which he requires of us, call 
out various classes of our emotions, and all together are fitted to make the man 
of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 

It has been previously stated that the department of Home Missions makes 
the most effective appeal to some of our sensibilities. We have certain in- 
stincts which prepare us to be the most actively interested in those who are 
nearest us in place. We know more of them and we thus feel often a livelier 
sympathy with and for them than we feel for distant millions. Our own coun- 
trymen are committed, in the providence of God, to our especial care, and we, 
above all men, are bound therefore to provide for their spiritual wants. Unless 
we make this provision, it will not be made at all. Other nations will not sus- 
tain the pure gospel within our own borders. We have especial facilities for 
promoting the religious welfare of our countrymen. We are inured to their 
climate, for it is ours also. We are from childhood familiar with the language 
in which we are to instruct and exhort them. We are blessed with hitherto un- 
heard of facilities of communication with all parts of our extended country. 
We feel a personal interest in the welfare of our Western States. Our political 
and commercial prosperity depends upon them, and we cannot sever our indi- 
vidual good from the commerce and the politics of our land. Besides, our de- 
scendants, if not we ourselves, may become citizens of those now untrodden 
prairies, and may be affected in body and in soul, for time and eternity, by our 
present efforts in behalf of Home Missions. In laboring for them, therefore, 
we are emphatically laboring for ourselves. Unless we do labor for them, 
we “ provide not for our own household, and deny the faith, and are worse than 
an infidel.” 

But although the department of missions at home is peculiarly fitted to excite 
some of our sensibilities, yet others are most easily aroused by the department 
of foreign toil. This, as we have seen, is bolder in its appeals, more ample in 
its demands, more startling in its projects. Hence there are men whom it in- 
terests deeply, but who would manifest but little zeal for any other good work 
had they not been quickened into life by this. ‘Their sympathies are moved by 
the missionary ship, and the solemn prayer in which father and son, mother 
and daughter kneel down before their God for the last time on earth; by the 
last waving handkerchief, and the last sigh of the parent at the vanishing of the 
sails among the clouds of the horizon. There is no scene which exhibits more 
elements of the sublime, as they are developed by Edmund Burke and Lord 
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Kaimes, than the parting of a youthful missionary from the scenes of his fond- 
est attachment; his bidding adieu to civilized man, that, for the love he bears to 
his Redeemer, he may become the spiritual servant of barbarians. And there 
are men who are melted by such a scene, but would have remained callous to 
the more prosaic exhibitions of the religious principle. There is a class, also, 
who find a pleasure in contributing more to the man of God that preaches 
among the extinct volcanoes of Hawaii, than to a minister of the same degree of 
excellence who labors under the shadow of our monotonous manufactories. 
There is a peculiar fascination spread over the enterprise of circulating the an- 
cient Scriptures on the plains of Persia, amid the cities of Greece, near the bat- 
tle fields of Alexander and Xerxes, and throughout that land 


‘Over whose acres 
Walked those blessed feet, which eighteen hundred years ago 
Were nailed for our advantage to the bitter cross.” 


The strangeness, or the picturesque beauty, or awful grandeur of the scenes 
amid which the foreign missionary moves, the simplicity and defenceless state 
of the tribes whom he instructs, their ancestral glory, or their peculiarities of 
character, even of wickedness, all excite the curiosity, and engage the imagina- 
tion, and enlist the poetical sentiments, as well as the religious feelings of the 
soul. There are many to whose view distance lends enchantment. ‘They are 
affected by what is remote, more than by many things of equal importance that 
are near. They will leave Niagara unvisited, that they may see the falls of the 
Rhine. As exotic plants are more highly esteemed by some than the indigen- 
ous, so there are sensibilities of man which are gratified by exploits in a far off 
land, more than by such as are gained in our neighborhood. Our opposers may 
stigmatize this feeling as romantic, if they please; we care not for names, but we 
are so made as to be affected by such romance. It is natural, with some men it 
is necessary, within certain bounds it is innocent, it is useful, that we should 
indulge these sensibilities; for they prove to us that we are men, and they elicit 
our interest in all that is human, even among the remotest tribes of our race. 
It is not the way of a symmetrically developed man to despise the constitu- 
tion of our minds, and affect to look down upon these imaginative tendencies. 
Let us rather thank God that he bas endued us with so rich a variety of emo- 
tions as to multiply the inducements to a holy life, and such as to make it pos- 
sible by all means to save some; that he has stimulated the religious interest of 
certain classes by the novelty, and the wonderfulness, the beauty and the gran- 
deur of his works ; and has thus sustained the cause of philanthropy by some of 
the most energetic impulses of our nature. 

But if men are too unimaginative to feel the poetry of missions, then in the 
name of bleeding humanity, let them learn its prose. They are above its ro- 
mance ; would Heaven that they were not infinitely below its reality. In this de- 
partment, the real truth is more affecting than any tragic representation ; and 
the real fact is, that the whole world lieth in wickedness, and at every swinging 
of the pendulum of a clock, one immortal spirit goeth from the scene of its 
transgression to the judgment bar of an incensed God. The intellect cannot 
be idle when the eternal ruin of millions is portrayed before it, and it is sum- 
moned to calculate what shall it profit any one of these millions if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul. ‘The conscience cannot be untouched 
when the parting command of the Savior is pressed home upon it: “ Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
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shall be saved. He that believeth not shall be damned.” There is no poetry 
in thatcommand. There is no fancy in its overpowering sanctions. It is the 
emphasis of an imperative prose. It is sober, as was the life of him who uttered 
it, that first great Missionary, who came down from heaven to a foreign land, 
alas how foreign! And the sensibility to fear cannot be unmoved when we lis- 
ten to the voice of the angel of God: “ Curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly the in- 
habitants thereof, because they came not up to the help of the Lord, to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty.” If we wish an appeal to the sympathies, 
we have it in the history of missions, Our self-love, our love of country 
and our interest in the race are stimulated by it. If we wish an appeal to 
the imagination, we have it in the stupendous character of this enterprise, and 
in the heroism and more than chivalric nobleness of its servants. If we wish 
an appeal to our judgment and common sense, our sense of the right and of 
the fit, we have it in that familiar phraseology, “It is expedient that a few men 


should suffer for the people, and that all the nations perish not.” wi 
P. 


THE PIETY WE NEED. 


Action, directed towards the spiritual benefit of others, is a fruit of piety, 
and not the germinating seed itself. It is a fruit among other fruits,—vastly im- 
portant, but not to be exalted above the tree on which it grows. The first and 
most important lessons of piety relate to one’s self. ‘They are lessons which in- 
dividualise us, which separate each of us from all the world beside, and com- 
mand each of us, as standing or falling to our own Master, to take care of 
our own souls, “Repent,” “believe in Christ,” “deny thyself,” are primary 
biddings of the gospel. Paul, with all his burning zeal to save others, la- 
bored to keep his body under,—that is, to discipline himself,—lest, after preach- 
ing to save his fellow men, he himself should be a cast-away. In him the gos- 
pel had a most brilliant illustration ; and equally in his life and his instructions, 
will it be found, that his conceptions of true piety were, first, that it was a per- 
sonal work,—a self-discipline ; and, secondly, a benevolent impulse and activ- 
ity, solicitous that others might be blest. 

And herein consists the piety which we now need to break up the apathy 
which prevails in the churches, and to renew the triumphs of the cross. We 
need that piety which shall lead the Christian in the first place to look well 
to the state of his own soul,—which shall drive him as guilty, poor, and 
perishing to the cross of Christ,—which shall lead him to implore the renew- 
ing, sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit,—which shall incite him to live as in 
view of perdition and of paradise, of the cross and of the proffers of mercy in 
the atonement of Christ; we need a piety which is marked and controlled by 
the presence and power of such sentiments,—by their presence and power, not 
temporarily and occasionally, but at all times and everywhere. We shall have 
Christians of pure lives then,—Christians whose lives will enforce the precepts 
of the gospel which they illustrate. We shall have Christians who will pray,— 
mingling with supplications for their own salvation, cries for the salvation of 
others. We shal! have Christians who will labor diligently to lead the impeni- 
tent, the worldly and perishing, to consideration, repentance, and faith ;—their 
views of the love of Christ, and of the dooms of eternity, will not suffer them to 
lie idle while the world lies in wickedness, and makes itself ready for hell. We 
shall have Christians who may be relied upon,—to whom pastors can turn as 
co-workers in every good labor to bless the world,—Cbristians to whom this 
world, with all its wastes and woes, will be as a field to be cultivated for God, 
and by his grace to be transformed into a garden of religion, of concord and of 
happiness. If, therefore, we had a voice which might reach all Christians of 
these times, we would exhort them first to take care of their own souls,—to live 
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under the habitual influence of those truths which relate to and determine their 
own salvation; and we should never doubt, if successful in this endeavor, that 
we had most effectually secured their codperation in every good work affecting 
the triumph of Christ in the earth, and the salvation of men. This is the piety 
which we need, and without which our churches must either dwindle away in 
the presence of a perishing world which it is their mission to save, or find the 
future marked with periods of devotion and revival, as fitful and evanescent as 
those which have marked the past few years. May we seek for, and may God 
give us, the piety which we need !—Bap. Reporter. 


“THE WORK IS GREAT.” 


(Continued from p. 7.) 


If “the work is great”—to evangelize 600,000,000 of heathen souls ;—if its 
local embarrassments cannot be shunned ; if all its preparatory labors must be 
fore-accomplished ; if it must be wrought on minds imbruted, dark, and pow- 
erless for good, and wrought in severalty on mind by mind; if it cannot be 
largely consigned to the undirected efforts of native helpers, and the laborers 
from Christian lands are few; and if, for the present generation, it must be 
wrought in thirty years—and the time cannot be lengthened ;—what remains 
but to send more laborers ? 

“The -work is great” to SEND FORTH LABORERS,—to send forth laborers in 
numbers adequate to the work abroad.—T'o do the work abroad, the laborers 
should be multiplied an hundred fold. We need not ones but tens, not tens 
but hundreds. “ What do these feeble Christians,” the Horonite might say of 
us, and none rebuke him. The work is “great and large,” and we send few 
laborers ; and we think to achieve the enterprise. But when, or how? Are 
the few to perform more labor ?, Shall we urge them to intenser, mightier, more 
agonizing appliances of mind and heart? Shall they consume more hours in 
toil, turning the night to day ? Are they too provident of needful rest, too care- 
ful of life, too regardful of sultry heats, and storm, and pestilence? Shall we 
adjure them to a more self-sacrificing devotedness to the one and only end for 
which they live, and in the earnest prosecution of which they have freely 
“suffered the loss of all things?” Shall we “embitter their lives with hard 
bondage,” and “ make them to serve with rigor ?” Or, shall we entreat the Lord of 
all things to change his ordinances, and for a recompense of our improvident with- 
holding, give larger increase ? “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap ;” this is the first and great law of God’s husbandry. And the second is 
like unto it; “He that soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly.” Shall the 
Lawgiver reverse this law? And he that soweth sparingly, reap bountifully ? 
Shall He so cast contempt on his own enactments? And shall men gather 
also grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles? Unquestionably it is in the power 
of the infinite Creator to annul his ordinances, and change times and seasons. 
He can make harvest-days of seed-time, and the season of harvest the time for 
bearing forth the precious seed. He can also make void the fixed proportions 
of things, changing their powers and susceptibilities, in kind or compass. But 
it doth not please him so to do. He may hasten in their time the appointed 
weeks of harvest. “ The ploughman may overtake the reaper, and the treader 
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of grapes him that soweth seed.” He may “ return into our bosoms good mea- 
sure, pressed down, shaken together, and running over.” He may “ multiply 
our seed sown,” even sixty and an hundred fold. But there are bounds beyond 
which He will not pass; statutes and purposes which may not fail. “ Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” “ But how shall they 
hear without a preacher, and how shall they preach except they be sent?” 
How shall one hear without a preacher; how shall one understand, “ except 
some man guide him?” Then how shall the thousand and the million under- 
stand? “We need, to evangelize the Karen people, a thousand preachers,” 
Let 900 be native, and the residue “be sent,” and we multiply our mission- 
aries to the Karens alone tenfold. For all Burmah and Arracan we need 
200 missionaries; for Siam 100, for Assam 50, for the ‘Teloogoos 150. For the 
evangelization of these millions alone,—were we intent to fulfil our work—we would 
need, within ten years, to send 500 missionaries, or tenfold the whole aggregate 
of missionaries now laboring in all our missions. But for such progress we 
are unprepared. The home work of sending forth laborers, like the work 
abroad, has its local embarrassments ; and there is, also, much preparatory labor 
indispensable to be done. 

“ WHoM SHALL WE SEND? AND WHO WILL GO FoR us?” Our first embar- 
rassment is want of men, men of an undivided heart, men of resolute purpose, 
men “ready not only to be bound but also to die for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” The hindrances to a free, full, earnest consecration to the mission- 
any service, a consecration intelligent, deliberate, and not to be repented of, 
are great and many. Life, health, learning, honor, civic rights and duties, 
domestic and social pleasures, and unexpensive usefulness, obstruct the way. 
And, on the other part, are distance, indistinctness, solitary toil, uncertainty of 
success but certain peril and suffering, disease, and an early grave. There is 
obstruction also from parental tenderness and sense of filial duty; from the ex- 
ample of superiors,—teachers, pastors, and people; from the eager occupations 
of men, worldling and Christian, making things present real, and the distant 
shadowy and unsubstantial. There is the impediment of feeble-minded in- 
decision; of unfruitful faith, being dead; of self-indulgent sloth, and of luke- 
warm love. Some of these obstacles must be surmounted ; they lie imbedded 
in permanent relations ; we cannot remove them, neither can we circuit round 
about them. Others of them may, and must, be taken out of the way, or 
brought low. This embarrassment from want of men is ever present, ever 
pressing, ever working discouragement, delay, disaster. It must be remedied, 
must come to a full end,—or our work fails of accomplishment. Men must answer 
promptly to the Savior’s call. Men “ valiant for the truth upon the earth,” must 
throng his standard, eager for enrolment; and the arduous work of the purvey- 
ors of missions must be, not violent impressment, not argument, not entreaty, 
but prudent distribution and equipment. 

There is embarrassment also from withholding of means to send. The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the silver, the gold, and the cattle upon 
the hills. We are his stewards, to improve, appropriate, disburse, as He has 
ordained ; servants left in charge, to “occupy till He come.” But we are false 
to our trust; we waste his goods ; He hath need of his own, but we withhold. 
We send few missionaries, for there is lack of means to send them; we are 
parsimonious of means, because there are few to send. We are not strait- 
ened in God, we are not straitened in the laborers abroad; but we are strait- 
ened in ourselves, in our unbelief, our lukewarmness, our love of ease, and our 
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penuriousness. “Our heart goeth after our covetousness.” “And it tendeth 
to poverty ;” to poverty of design and plan, and poverty of execution; to pov- 
erty and leanness of soul, and poverty of blessing. When the house of the 
Lord was to be built in Jerusalem, “tbe people rejoiced, for that they offered 
willingly ; because with perfect heart they offered willingly to the Lord.” 
When Jerusalem had been laid waste, and the chief of the fathers rose up, 
« with all them whose spirit God had raised,” to go up to rebuild the house, 
“all they that were about them strengthened their hands with vessels of silver, 
with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with precious things, besides all 
that was willingly offered.” “ And the foundation of the house was laid.” We 
build the house of the Lord. “The glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former.” “It shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it.” “The 
Desire of all nations hath come.” Yet we say “the time is not come, 
the time that the Lord’s house should be built.” “ We dwell in our ceiled 
houses, and the house of the Lord lieth waste.” This poverty of means, this 
poverty of conception and design, this “keeping back part of the price,” we 
must put away from us. Exhortations to liberality, solicitation, remonstrance, 
must become needless and by-gone things. “To our power, yea, and beyond 
our power, we must become willing of ourselves.” “The abundance of our 
joy and our deep poverty must abound unto the riches of our liberality.” 

Shall these elemental, indispensable supplies be duly multiplied ? Shall these 
embarrassments cease ? Shall these preparatory labors be duly cared for ; shall 
they be duly prosecuted; shall they have prosperous issues?’ The home 
work of missions,—the sending forth of laborers in adequate numbers,—is given 
us to do in view of implied conditions; and it greatly concerns us that the 
conditions be realized. It is given to us on the assumption that Christians are 
not their own,—that they have been “bought with a price,” “ with the precious 
blood of Christ;” that he is righfully lord of their bodies and spirits, and of 
their lives; that his title is not in word alone, that he has his own, that he has 
entered into possession ; that it is an exclusive possession ; and that the occu- 
pancy, on their part, is not of constraint, but willingly and of choice determi- 
nate. It is given to us on the assumption, that right of property is right of use, 
and if exclusive property, then exclusive use; that Christ may do rightfully 
what he will with his own; and being confessedly sole lord and proprietor 
of the purchase of his own blood, that he may, in deed and in effect, dispense, 
withhold, appropriate and use powers and properties and times and opportu- 
nities as seemeth to him good, with none to hinder. It is given on the as- 
sumption, that right and obligation are reciprocal; that as Christ may take his 
own, so ought we to render “the things that are his;” that as he commands, 
so should we obey; and that right and will, and duty and choice, are terms 
synonymous and interchangeable. 

This home work of sending forth laborers is given us to do, and its fulfil- 
ment is expected of us, on the presumption, moreover, that we rightly ap- 
preciate its nature, extent, and claims; that if there is first a willing mind, 
so also the understanding is full of light, and the thoughts of the heart es- 
tablished. Ignorance, uncertainty, perplexity, tendeth to sloth and shame. 
“ A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways,” and “he that wavereth is 
like a wave of the sea.” If ever laborers be sent forth in numbers adequate to 
the need, it will be when the churches, when Christians individually, shall 
have fully and irreversibly “ settled it in their hearts,” that this is the work which 
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Christ would have them to do; when they shal] know and be persuaded that 
they have seen “the heavenly vision,” and that it was “for this purpose” Christ 
appeared unto them; when they shall cease to confer with flesh and blood; 
and whatsoever others may do, shall for themselves serve the Lord, and 
“follow him wholly.” It will be when the churches of Christ shall have 
duly apprehended the greatness of this work, that it is work and not pas- 
time, abounding not so much in recreations, and refreshments, and mutual 
gratulations, as in toils, and watchings, and fastings, and earnest consultations 
and doings; a work surpassingly glorious in its assured accomplishment, but 
in its urgent prosecution involving much hurt and damage, not only of proper- 
ties but of lives, and compelling all who labor for its advancement, by a con- 
natural law of its progress, to be strenuously, and ever, and with instant pur- 
pose, pressing forward. It will be when, having deliberately surveyed the 
kingdoms and tribes of men, and measured their degradation and wretched- 
ness, the exceeding greatness of their numbers, their powerlessness to help 
themselves, and the multiplied and mighty impediments in the way of their 
succor, the friends of Christ and of humanity shall betake themselves to the 
enterprise as men who have counted the cost; who have comprehended its 
vastness, and difficulty, and stupendous issues, and, “expecting great things 
from God, are attempting great things for God.” It will be when they shall 
enter on the work and labor in it as a work not to be contemplated, planned, 
begun merely, but to be worthily borne onward to its completion. It is one 
reason why some, professing to be Christians, continue laggards in the work, 
they have never yet received it into their heart that it is a work verily to be 
done. They hold the scheme as a thing grateful to the heart, and good for the 
growth of the social and Christian graces. ‘The missionary, and the advocate of 
missions, “is unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
and can play well on an instrument ;” but “they hear his words and do them 
not.” ‘The warfare is not one that is to be accomplished, the goal is not to be 
won. They run, therefore, “as uncertainly ;” they fight, “as one that beateth 
the air.” To ensure large results, we must bestow large labor; would we 
labor largely and effectively, we must devise liberal things; and for liberal de- 
vices we need large hopes and aims. Feebleness of faith, and poverty of hope 
and expectation, and contractedness of plans and measures, and sluggishness 
of effort, and insignificance of results, are all parts of one whole. They are 
members of one body, sympathizing one with another; and their union and 
reciprocity of influence are perpetual and indestructible. 
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(Continued from p. 89.) 


board. Wecontinued our course along 
the coast in view of the wild mountain 
scenery, and threading our way amidst 


Tavoy—Mergui. 


April 29. ‘The Proserpine steamer 
having again been ordered to Tavoy 
and Mergui, we have at length secured 
a passage, and this morning went on 


many islands, till we cast anchor, about 
1 o'clock on the 30th (Thursday), at 
Goodrich Plains. ‘This is a small 
clearing in the jungle, not a very un- 
inviting spot. The tide was strong 
against us, and so we had to wait till 
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evening, When we obtained a small 
boat, and Mrs. S. and myself started 
for Tavoy. ‘The steamer returned, to 
proceed on her way to Mergui. We 
reached Tavoy ghat, or landing place, 
after midnight, and with some delay, 
at length, toward 3 o’clock found our- 
selves at the missionary premises. A 
shout of “ br. Wade” soon roused up 
our old friend, and in a few moments 
we were all exchanging the hearty 
Christian salutation, 

On May-day morning we opened our 
eyes upon Tavoy. It is a beautiful 
place, far surpassing, as a pleasant re- 
sidence, Maulmain. Here there are 
views and patches of scenery; green 
fields and green lanes; that lead back 
the mind to one’s own loved land. 
Our missionary friends are here de- 
lightfully and usefully employed. It is 
a sacred spot, and fragrant with the 
spirit of piety. 

“Holy gospel, spread thine influence all 

around !” 


Br. and sister Wade, — friends of 
twenty-two years growth,—are still 
permitted to labor on in their Karen 
department. Br, W. is busy over his 
dictionary and other works, and sister 
W. has her Karen pupils just coming 
in to spend the rainy season. Br. Ma- 
son and his excellent wife have another 
portion of the same Karen field. He 
is also busy in translating the Holy 
Book into the language of these jungle 
tribes. They also have a school. Br. 
Bennett has the printing office and the 
small Burmanchurch. Sister B. is the 
Lord’s prisoner, but she looks so meek 
and happy that one would almost envy 
her. Yet though confined to her 
couch, she is by no means idle. Br. 
and sister Cross, the last arrivals, have 
the Karen theological school for young 
preachers. I think 1 counted thirteen 
in attendance, but, probably, the com- 
ing rains will bring an increase; many 
of them seem to live on their premises. 
He also preaches on Sabbath evenings 
in English. 

3. On Sabbath day I heard br. Ma- 
son preach to a very interesting assem- 
blage of Karens; perhaps about sixty 
present, the first instalment of the peo- 
ple coming in for the rainy season. 
‘They are a delightfully interesting peo- 
ple,—far more so than the Burmans 
generally, though there are exceptions. 
They are, moreover, better clothed, yet 
far less artificial in their habits. We 
felt our hearts glow with love to them. 
In the eyening preached in English to 
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a small congregation of attentive lis- 
teners. 

1 could fill pages with remarks on 
our visit to ‘Tavoy, but I must not 
weary by prolixity. ‘The steamer went 
on to Mergui, where there are br. and 
sister Brayton Jaboring all alone. Mr. 
Hough was on board, going to visit the 
government school at that place. He 
brought us back an account of the soli- 
tude of our friends there, and of their 
wishes for missionary associates. 


Mr. Sutton is led to remark at this 
point, with characteristic modesty, upon 
the comparative claims of the Burman and 
Karen Missions to more enlarged sup- 
port; adverting, among other considera- 
tions, to the ** fearful responsibility con- 
nected with holding Burmah nominally and 
exclusively to the Baptists, while they do 
not make adequate efforts for its evangeli- 
zation.’’? ** There is something,’’ he re- 
marks, ** so fearfully overwhelming in this 
to an eye-witness of the extent of field un- 
cultivated, that I dare not attempt to ex- 
patiate upon it. And, indeed, after this, 
I do not care to add any other reason.’’ 

He then proceeds,— 


Can any changes be made in Tavoy ? 
I answer, it is very doubtful if there 
can. While brethren Mason and Wade 
are spared to translate, it seems neces- 
sary the small printing establishment 
should be kept up, or they must go 
after it. Possibly br. Cross might re- 
move to Obo with his theological class, 
and by uniting with br. Binney, carry 
on the whole establishment with great- 
er effect, and afford some help to br. 
Bullard in his department. This looks 
fair, but there may be objections which 
I do not know how to appreciate. 
There should be a reinforcement at 
Tavoy, of young men ee up for 
both the Karen and Burman fields, 
who should do nothing but itinerate 
and preach, either at home or abroad. 


Return—Ambherst. 


But we must hasten from Tavoy. 
We rose at 5 o’clock on 6th of May, 
had our Jast meal and our last prayer 
with our beloved Wades, and, accom- 
panied by all the brethren, hastened on 
board. And now farewell, sweet Ta- 
voy. Very pleasant hast thou been to 
me, an oasis in our pilgrimage.— Dear 
brethren, dear sisters, “the Lord bless 
you and keep you; the Lord cause his 
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face to shine upon you; the Lord lift 
up the light of his countenance upon 
you and give you peace.” 

Reached Amherst at noon of the 7th, 
and immediately went ashore,—a fear- 
fully hot walk for Mrs. Sutton; but 
there was no remedy, as the steamer 
was going on to Maulmain. ‘Thank- 
fully did we find shelter and a hearty 
welcome in br. Haswell’s dwelling, 
and joyfully did we look on our dear 
brother and sister in such good health 
after their ten years service: the only 
couple, alas, in the field, of all who ac- 
companied us in the Louvre, besides 
ourselves, Here we spent four days 
very pleasantly, talking much of “ auld 
lang syne.” On Saturday evening I 
gave an address on missionary matters, 
which br. H. interpreted in Burman. 
I wish that I had availed myself of this 
method of delivering my testimony be- 
fore, for although, of course, it is a less 
efficient mode than direct communica- 
tion, it is yet not without interest; and 
especially where, as in this case, one 
has a very able interpreter, who can 
improve on every hint he receives. 
Heard br. H. preach on the Sabbath 
morning in Burman, and was thankful 
for the liberty he enjoyed. Gave ano- 
ther address through him in the after- 
noon, at the house of one of his mem- 
bers, and preached in English to a 
small congregation. ‘Thus I have been 
able to preach at every station. 

Amherst is a small station; the vil- 
lage seems to have been filched by the 
people from the jungle, or the jungle 
seems determined to filch it from them ; 
but I leave the point unsettled. Its 
proximity to the sea, at the mouth 
of the Salwen, pointed out the place 
as a military post; but it has given 
way to Maulmain, and is now chiefly 
resorted to by Europeans for its salu- 
brious breezes. 

The population, which is small, is 
composed of about equal numbers of 
Burmans and Talings (Peguans), while 
in the jungle a few Karens reside. 
Toward the north, however, a larger 
population is found, and, indeed, the 
field may be said fairly to extend to 
Bassein and its neighborhood. Br. H. 
has no cause for discouragement, save 
being left alone. He is obviously re- 
spected by the people, has a church of 
upwards of forty members, a pretty 
good school, and is prosecuting his 
translation of the New Testament into 
Taling. Could my voice reach the 
Board, I would say, abandon not this 
brother to commence and terminate 
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a mission alone. Either withdraw him 
from his post, or send him at least one 
young brother to grow up with him, 
earn the language, and occupy his 
post when called away. ‘This post 
seeins, so far as I have seen, to be the 
best from which to enter upon all the 
seacoast of Burmah Proper. 


Grave of Mrs. Judson. 


We left our dear friends at Amherst 
on the 11th, and started for Maulmain. 
Ere we went on board our boat, br. H. 
accompanied us to Mrs, Judson’s grave, 
The hopia tree close to the grave has 
been burned down, but another, at a 
short distance, appears to be more 
flourishing than that ever was; the hills 
all around are surmounted with the 
gilded pagodas of Gaudama ; close by, 
the Salwen disembogues its waters, 
while the restless sea keeps up its con- 
tinued roar on the rocky beach. Mrs. 
Judson was an old friend and colleague 
of Mrs. S., and indeed they occupied 
the mission house together at Ran- 
goon, and that was many a long year 
since. The spot was to us, therefore, 
full of interest, and we turned awa 
full of pensive feelings. We shoo 
dear br. H. by the hand, and set our 
faces towards Maulmain. We cast, 
however, many a long look behind, 
and ere the hopia tree was hidden 
from our sight, penned down the fol- 
lowing farewell. 


Sleep, sister, sleep, 
Where the wild waves slumber not; 
For a moment we pause o’er thy grave to weep, 
But thou ne’er shalt be forgot. 
Thou hast found a place in memory’s shrine 
Which shall know no other name than thine. 


Sleep, sister, sleep, 
Where the Salwen rolls his tide, 
And the spires of Gaudama crown each steep, 
In all their golden pride ; 
Thy humble grave shall yet be sought 
When these are become as a thing of nought. 


* * * * * 


Sleep, sister, sleep, 
While we yet labor on ; 
Be it ours the Master’s word to keep 
‘Till the Master’s work be done. 
Then we, too, shall sleep in our Lord’s 
embrace, 
And with thee shall find our resting place. 


Last days at Maulmain. 


Our last week in Maulmain was di- 
vided between the Stevens’s, Bullards, 
Rinneys and Ranneys, with an occa- 
sional entertainment at the Vintons, 
Howards and Houghs. I cannot pre- 
tend to write in detail various interest- 
ing matters. ‘The Bullards I fear will 
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work themselves down, unless they 
have help. We felt benefited by our 
visit to them. At Newton I was 
among my own daily occupations, and 
gladly should have protracted my stay. 

The Karens are coming in fast from 
the country or jungles, and a large 
company have, after great fatigue and 
escaping many dangers, forced their 
way through the untrequented jungles 
from Burmah Proper to Maulmain. 

Br. and sister Vinton have a large 
school consisting of men, women, and 
children. Br, V. has a turn for mathe- 
matics, and is leading some of his 
young men through a course of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and land sur- 
veying. Some of these students will 
enter the theological department. ‘The 
brethren are carrying out the plan I 
have long been aiming at for Orissa, 
viz., an elementary, a preparatory, and 
a theological school. Mrs. Binney has 
also a little school where English is 
taught; but for this school she has an 
assistant. 

Br. V. is the itinerant bishop of the 
Karens, and a wide diocese he has; 
pity he has no colleague. His sister, 
1owever, is a most valuable help to 
him. We love her too well to wish 
to spoil her by flattery, but feel it 
is bare truth to say, she is doing the 
work of a good missionary of Jesus 
Christ. May her love, and zeal, and 
every grace continue to grow in happy 
unison. Br. Binney has a five class of 
about eighteen to twenty young Karen 
preachers, ‘These, with the class of 
br. Cross at 'Tavoy, are the hope of the 
Karen Mission. Miss Vinton informs 
me that 1200 Karens have been bap- 
tized since this time last year. May I 
not then address the young preachers 
of America in their name. 


Hark! ’tis the prayer of the wild Karen, 
As it murmurs o’er the sea; 

From many a mountain glade and glen, 
That prayer appeals to thee. 


O teacher, haste, and the grace proclaim 
To the wandering, dark Karen, 

From the murky streams of lost Siam 
rock-bound Arracan. 


“O teacher, we’ve heard of the living God, 
And the Book which he has given ; 

We’ve heard that it tells of the only road 
That guides the soul to heaven. 


O haste thee, teacher, hither haste, 
Our redemption draweth nigh ; 
We pant the living grace to taste, 

And bless thee, ere we die.” 


Then hark to the prayer of the wild Karen, 
As it murmurs o’er the sea ; 
From many a mountain glade and glen, 
That prayer appeals to thee. 
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Students of Hamilton,—Newton,— 
Waterville, or wherever you are found, 
is there no call for thee? and thee? 
and thee ? 

16. We are rejoiced to find our old 
fellow passengers and fellow laborers, 
Moung Shway Moung, and Ko Chet- 
thing, alive and steadfast in the faith. 
The former we have seen several 
times, and to-day seen the latter. He 
has been appointed a Karen chief, and 
receives a salary from government of 
100 rupees per mouth; but he bears 
his honors like himself. He supports 
another preacher in his place,—has 
built a chapel at his own expense, and 
is otherwise liberal in his contributions 
towards various objects. His wife, too, 
is likeminded. ‘The old man. still 
preaches as opportunity occurs, and 
turns his influence to good account. 

17. Our last Sabbath in Maulmain, 
and it has been a happy one. Br. Vin- 
ton engaged me to address his flock, 
while he acted as interpreter. Seldom 
have I felt more interested. It was 
impossible to look without strong emo- 
tion, on the well-dressed, orderly as- 
sembly from the Karen jungles. ‘They 
are a good looking people, fairer than 
the Hindoos ; and listened with delight 
to my remarks on being “blessed in 
Jesus.” My auditory, old and young, 
must have been from 150 to 150 per- 
sons. In the evening | preached to 
the English congregation, and parted 
with several of the dear missionary 
band. 

Returned with dear br. Stevens,— 
spent the following days with them, 
the Ranneys, Stilsons, and Howards, 
and prepared to depart early on Thurs- 
day morning. 


Departure from Burmah. 


Thursday morning came, and with 
it the parting hand and the long fare- 
well to these more than ever loved 
brothers, sisters, friends,—to all of 
whom we are deeply indebted for 
many acts of kindness and generous 
hospitality. 


Brethren beloved, and sisters dear, 
A long, a blest adieu ; 

Quick beats the heart, warm starts the tear, 
As we breathe our prayer for you. 


Long P pas have passed since first we took 
And gave the parting hand ; 

And time and death have done their work 
Amidst our brother band. 


Some have sped to their far off native shore, 
And some to their heavenly home ; 

Whence the way-worn pilgrim roams no more, 
And we, too, hope to come. 
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O sharers beloved of our warmest heart, 
Ye tried and faithful few ! 

It were hard again for us to part, 
Had we not heaven in view. 


Then ever onward be our course, 
And upwaed be our eye ; 

‘Till in heaven we meet, and again rehearse 
Our conflict and victory. 


24. Sabbath morning again. The 
shores of Arracan are discernible. 
Beautiful is the outline of the mountain 
strand,—rugged rocks and verdant 
islets of every formappear. ‘The town 
of Akyab just shows itself at the end 
of the bay, and several ships are at 
anchor. As, however, we shall not 
reach our anchorage till noon, the cap- 
tain has invited me to preach to them 
a'sermon on deck. © * * © 

A brief stay of two hours only is 
promised us. It is too hot for Mrs. S. 
to go ashore, and I, therefore, hasten 
to say farewell to the dear mission 
band here. I found, however, a num- 
ber of the old Christians waiting at the 
landing place, and among them some 
of the Cox’s Bazaar Christians, hoping 
to get a sight of Mrs. Sutton. My visit 
to our beloved friends was short and 
warm. Mrs. Burpé has had a son 
born since we saw her. Br. Ingalls is 
here as a colleague for br. Burpé, and 
all looked pleasant. But the last part- 
ing would come, and I hastened off, 
with a boat load of the Christians still 
waiting in vain for a passage to the 
steamer. Pleased indeed one or two 
old men appeared, to see her and re- 
mind her of their first acquaintance 
at that first station of the American 
Buptists on the coast of Arracan, or 
rather Chittagong. Pleasant, too, it 
was to her to be remembered by those 
who still held on their way towards 
heaven, and to hear that her brief and 
earliest efforts there, were not in vain. 
But the steamer soon got under weigh ; 
a hasty shake of the hand to the breth- 
ren Ingalls and Burpé and many a na- 
tive Christian, and we bid adieu to 
Barmah, Arracan, and its coasts, prob- 
ably forever. “ Finally, brethren, fare- 
well.” 


Adieu! adieu! a long adieu! 
To the myriad islet strand ; 

We turn with a pensive heart from you, 
To seek old India’s Jand. 


I love thy bold, wild, rocky shore, 
And thy lonely mountain steeps, 
Where the white foam dashes evermore, 
And its music never sleeps. 
* * * 


Adieu, ye messengers of grace, 
Right onward be your way ; 
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Till o’er this long-neglected race, 
Bursts forth the gospel day. 


On the wild, wild shores of Arracan, 
Your weary bones shal] rest ; 

Till the voice of the coming Son of Man 
Shall wake you to be blest. 


Tavoy.—Letters of Mr. Mason. 


The following communication relative to 
the character and services of Mrs. Mason, 
together with the accompanying account 
of her last days, was addressed to the 
ladies of the Ist Baptist church, Boston, 
and by them kindly committed to our 
hands for publication. 

Mrs. Mason was a native of Brookline, 
Mass. She was appointed to the Mission 
in Burmah in December, 1829, and sailed 
from this port for the place of her destina- 
tion in May, 1830. In 1838 she revisited 
this country, and having, by many quiet 
developments of her worth, confirmed the 
affectionate confidence reposed in her, 
returned again to Tavoy in 1839. She 
deceased at the age of forty, having fuith- 
fully labored in the missionary service six- 
teen years. 


Character and labors of Mrs. Mason. 


My dear sisters in Christ— 


As it was the privilege of Mrs. Ma- 
son to be your adopted missionary, it 
seems proper that you should be fur- 
nished with some account of her last 
days. I have thought that I could not 
do this more satisfactorily to yourselves 
than by furnishing you with the en- 
closed copy of a letter that I have ad- 
dressed to my children. Some may 
think that it deals too much with my 
own private, personal feelings, to be 
laid before a Society. This 1 deem a 
morbid sensibility. I am a man with 
all the feelings of a man, and I am not 
careful to conceal it. We are ail litus- 
bands or wives, parents or children, 
and are able, more or less, to sympa- 
thize in each other’s bereavements. 
Then where the occasion for conceal- 
ment? It istrue, | ama Christian, a 
minister, and a missionary; yet, after 
all, 1am not destitute of natural affec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mason was not a heroine. I 
never knew her do what the world 
would call a great thing. She had 
much energy of character, but she was 
never placed in circumstances to call 
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it forth in any eminent manner. She 
was great in little things; but laurels 
are for those that tread battle fields, 
not for those who turn the glebe of 
ace. Many of those I am addressing 
will probably die unnoted, who, in 
the first Mrs. Judson’s circumstances, 
would not be inferior to Mrs. Judson. 

Mrs. Mason was a shaded flower. 
Her name rarely, very rarely, appeared 
in the missionary records. Whatever 
labors we have performed, in the six- 
teen years we have occupied the mis- 
sion field, they have always been so 
blended together, that the flower was 
hidden by the stump at her side. It 
was a remarkable trait in her charac- 
ter, that she never thought of saving 
her own time, but always the time of 
her husband. Hf the house was to be 
newly thatched, or any of the buildings 
needed repairs, she would say, “1 will 
have it done, to save your time, while 
you are gone into the jungle.” To 
save my time, she received and paid 
out the money, made every purchase, 
and kept a daily record of every cent 
expended and received, both public 
and private. The school accounts and 
private accounts, she was in the habit 
of posting monthly. I never thought 
of looking at the accounts myself more 
than once a year. It is a work of no 
small labor, to bring together the vari- 
ous little things, food, clothing, cook- 
ing utensils, crockery, and bedding, 
that I require for my jungle tours; but 
that labor was all hers. “ When br. 
Mason goes into the jungle,” observed 
oue of the Maulmain sisters, who had 
lived awhile at Tavoy, “he makes no 
preparation ; his wife does all that; but 
sits at his study table till the time to 
start arrives, then shuts his book, takes 
up his hat and walks off.” 

To save my time, she often copied 
my rough journals and letters; but if 
not at liberty to do that, would make 
and mend my pens. The pen I am 
writing with, is the first I have made 
for many years. 

Her direct missionary labors were 
often in a similar manner blended with 
those of her husband. When able to 
accompany me into the jungles, she 
held prayer meetings and conversed 
with the females. The years I had 
charge of the Karen students, she 
taught their wives, attended to all the 
domestic concerns of the school, and 
attended, whenever able, on the sick, 
though that department was always 
nominally in my charge. She always 
relieved me of the labor of teaching 
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geography. My pupils had a lesson 
daily from her while the term contin- 
ued; and | often said that she con- 
trived to make it more interesting to 
them than any lesson they had. She 
used a text book of which she was the 
author, and which, by the way, has 
long been in use in the Karen schools 
at all the stations ; but she used it as a 
text book only. She had her English 
maps and plates of Natural History 
constantly before her, from which she 
conveyed many ideas that were not in 
her littlke book, and many, indeed, 
which connot be conveyed by printers’ 
types. In arithmetic, too, she ever 
stood ready, when in health, to do the 
drudgery for me. She would take the 
dullest scholars and drill them; and 
she constantly taught the addition and 
multiplication tables. 

When able to take a distinct charge, 
she had no foolish prepossessions to in- 
dulge, in respect to being a Burman 
missionary, or a Karen missionary, or 
any other missionary. The question 
was, where, under the given circum- 
stances, she could do the most good; 
and wherever the providences of God 
seemed to point, there she followed. 
Sometimes she had Burman day 
schools in her charge, imparting per- 
sonal instruction to the pupils daily. 
Sometimes she had Karen female 
boarding schools, because it was clear 
that, for the given time, she could be 
most useful in that sphere. The first 
year of her residence in Tavoy, before 
acquiring the native languages, she 
taught English in Mrs. Boardman’s 
school; and her last attempts to Jabor 
were in a litthke Sabbath school of East 
Indians, which sister Bennett, a woman 
of like spirit, had got up, but was at 
the time too sick to teach. 

She prayed with them, heard their 
recitations, and conversed with them 
individually for some of the last Sab- 
baths they came, while confined to her 
couch, and unable to sit up. 

The trait of character adverted to 
above, of losing herself in her hus- 
band, was as prominent in ber prayers 
as her works. “If any one has a fer- 
vent prayer from me,” she remarks in 
one of her letters, “ it is my husband. 
I wish to be to you, when engaged in 
your labors, what the ‘sacred trio’ 
were to Joshua when he was in the 
field with Amalek.” 


“ Prayer makes the darkened cloud withdraw ; 
Prayer climbs the ladder Jacob saw ; 
Gives exercise to faith and love ; 


Brings every blessing from above.” 
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Speaking of her past experience, 
when it had been elicited by my re- 
marks, she said, “I spent the first Sab- 
bath in that month (July) in prayer, 
accompanied by fasting, that WE might 
be revived and made more fit for our 
work. I[ spent the first Sabbath in 
August in the same way. Iminedi- 
ately after that, you began to manifest 
the effect of the Spirit’s operation on 
your mind; and with what feelings 
I silently watched you during the 
struggle, you may picture to yourself.” 
The season of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, here referred to, 
was lhe most blessed I have ever ex- 
perienced throughout my whole Chris- 
tian pilgrimage; yet I remained wholly 
ignorant of her agency in the matter, 
until it was incidentally brought out as 
above, a year and a half afterwards. 
“I felt afraid,” she added, “of taking 
too much credit to myself, and, there- 
fore, never told you how I had felt.” 

In one letter she writes, “ My prayer 
has been daily offered for you, and if it 
were turned into poetry, would run 
thus :— 


‘ Blessings, O Father, shower,— 
Father of mercies, round his precious head ! 
On his lone walks, and on his thoughtful hour 
And the pure visions of his midnight bed, 

Blessings be shed ! 

Let such a sense of Thee, 

Thy watching presence, thy sustaining love, 
His bosom guest inalienably be ; 

That wheresoe’er he move, 

A heavenly light serene 

Upon his heart and mien 
May sit undimm’d ! a gladness not his own, 
Unspeakable, and to the world unknown.’ ” 


On another occasion she says, “I 
daily and hourly wish you the best of 
heaven’s blessings, and pray that you 
may have much communion with God. 
It was in the wilderness Moses saw 
the burning bush; on Pisgah, that he 
saw the promised land; and from 
Mount Nebo, that he went up to take 
possession of the heavenly Canaan. 
In each of these places, we may sup- 
pose he had very intimate communion 
with God.” 

Once she writes, “I am assisted in 
praying for you more than when you 
were at Pyee-khya, and intend to watch 
carefully against every thing that would 
hinder me from being with you in 
spirit, though I cannot be in person.” 

But I shall weary you. Bear with 
me once more. “My first business 
after you left,” she writes, one year, 
“was to commend you to our Heaven- 


ly Father’s care 3” and in one of her 
last letters, while I was absent the past ' 


of Mr. Mason. [Aprin, 
season, she says, “I wake before the 
gun* rouses others from their slum- 
bers, to pray for you, and you are 
borne in mind through all my waking 
bours. May you be prospered in all 
your labors, and restored to those who 
love you, in peace !” 

After all, she desired to see souls 
converted through her own direct in- 
strumentality, for evidence of her call 
to the missionary work. This desire 
of her heart was often granted. How 
many souls were given to her labors 
and prayers, we can wait for the judg- 
ment day to reveal. It is enough to 
say that, others being witness, she 
was instrumental in the conversion of 
both Burmans and Karens. Mrs. Wade 
writes, “The conversion of Moung Kai, 
when we were all in the jungles, one 
season, I always thought remarkable, 
and that it was through her instrumen- 
tality alone; and all who have been 
baptized from that family I have always 
thought of as her converts,—besides the 
little one who died trusting in Christ.” 
Several years ago, Mrs. Mason had a 
Burman school in her charge one dry 
season, and while all the other mis- 
sionaries were absent, the parents of 
one of her pupils were induced to at- 
tend upon her instructions and profess 
faith in Christ in a rather remarkable 
manner. 

This is the family referred: to by 
Mrs. Wade above, who adds, “ There 
were several Karen girls who dated 
their conversion to her instructions in 
school.” There were others among 
the southern Karens, with whom Mrs. 
Wade is not acquainted; and there 
were others in schools taught before 
brother and sister Wade joined the sta- 
tion. I speak from the recollections I 
have of the examinations before the 
church previous to baptism. I never 
once heard Mrs. Mason allude to her own 
successful instrumentality, unless when 
I occasionally mentioned it first. How 
she was estimated by her associates, 
may be conjectured from the following 
extract of a letter, received last mail, 
from one of the Maulmain brethren, 
who knew her best, urging me to come 
up with her to Maulmain. “ We must 
leave no means untried to preserve so 
invaluable a life. There are but few 
single-hearted missionaries, and the life 
of such a one cannot in this world be 
fully estimated.” ‘Our beloved sister, 


* Referring to a gun which is fired in the 
military cantonments every morning at dawn 
or a little before. 
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you know,” wrote Mrs. B. to Mrs. Wade 
at Mergui a year ago, when God took 
away our little girl,—“ our sister, you 
know, was always a diamond, but she 
has now received a new polish.” 

I bless God for giving me such a 
wife for more than sixteen happy 
years; and I bless God for those glori- 
ous hopes, inspired by the gospel, of 
our speedy re-union. The time seems 
short when we shall meet again. Meet 
again! But not to mingle again our 
prayers and tears over these degraded 
heathen ; but to join in the everlasting 
chorus of “ Worthy is the Lamb !” 


“ Boast not of thy victory, Death! 
It is but as the cloud’s o’er the sunbeam’s 
power ; 
It is but as the winter’s o’er leaf and flower 
That slumber the snow beneath. 


It is but as a tyrant’s reign . 
O’er the look and voice, which he bids be still ; 
But the sleepless thought and the fiery will 
Are not for him to chain. 


They shall soar his might above ! 
And so with the root whence affection springs; 
Though buried, it is not of mortal things.” 


I commend myself and children, the 
native churches in my charge, and the 
heathen around them, to your special 
sympathies and prayers. You will see 
that we need them. I have lost a 
praying wife, my children a praying 
mother, the native Christians a praying 
pastoress, and the heathen a praying 
missionary; one that had power with 
God and prevailed. ‘There is no truth 
I believe in more firmly than this; 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” 


Last days of Mrs. Mason—Her sickness and 
death. 


Mr. Mason thus addresses his children 
in America. 


Tavoy, Oct. 9, (2 o’clock—morning ) 1346. 
My Dear Motherless Children, — 


My story is told on the threshold. 
Yes, you have no mother. She died last 
night about 7 o’clock, and I now sit 
alone watching her corpse, with noth- 
ing to interrupt the unbroken stillness, 
but the occasional sobs of your broken- 
hearted little sisters, sleeping in the 
next room. The thought of their 
wretchedness, and yours, makes me 
almost forget my own. Yet we are 
not wretched. God still lives, and 
loves us with a stronger love than the 


one we have lost. It was the confi- 
dence that God would be unto us a 
blessing, which enabled her to leave 
us in the peace she did. When I re- 
marked, in view of her departure, that, 
were it the will of God, I should much 
prefer to change situations with her, 
she replied, “ Oh no! it is much better 
that 1 should go than you. You are 
qualified for usefulness in many difler- 
ent ways; while, were I left alone, I 
could do but very little. No,” she 
continued, in a more than usually ani- 
mated tone, “live and serve God, and 
He will bless you more and more. 
He will bless you in your own soul, 
as well as in other respects, and will 
make your last days better than your 
first days.” 1 deem this promise a most 
precious legacy; more valuable than 
thousands of gold and silver, than 
‘pearls from the ocean, -or gems from 
the mountain.’ I seize upon it in the 
fond hope that it was spoken in the in- 
spiration of faith. Nature will be 
heard, will let loose the floodgates of 
feeling for the moment; yet, cheered 
on by these words, I feel nerved to 
buckle on my armor anew, to do or to 
suffer whatever God may allot me all 
the days of my appointed time until 
my change come. Now she used sim- 
ilar language in relation to her chil- 
dren. What she did not see, she be- 
lieved. She trusted that God would 
be the portion of her dear little ones. 
But this is not to make you presump- 
tuous and careless in your sins, but to 
stir you up to choose God for your 
portion yourselves; for without that, 
the prayers and faith of your mother 
will prove utterly unavailing. Death 
will soon bring you at his feet. Wil- 
ling or unwilling, you will soon be 
grappling with him; and assuredly 
you will be worsted. He will not 
leave you, till he leaves you like your 
mother before me, a cadaverous corpse. 
What an awful thing death must be to 
those who have no hope in Christ ? 
To be struggling, consciously strug- 
gling in death, with the second death 
in full prospect before them! It makes 
me dizzy to look at it from a place of 
safety. Could you have watched over 
your mother, as I have done, you would 
think that death, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, is sufficiently fear- 
ful. “What a dreadful thing sin is,” 
remarked your mother during one of 
her painful attacks, “ if, after the sting 
of death is removed, it is still neces- 
sary for us to suffer so much.” But 
added, “1 suppose it needful in order 
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for us to understand something of its 
heinousness.” 
(Day time.) 

You will wish to know the partic- 
ulars of your mother’s sickness and 
death, but | have made no notes, nor 
recorded any of her sayings. I must, 
therefore, depend upon my memory; 
and many things will, probably, escape 
me now, that may come to mind here- 
after. One massive, crushing feeling 
of the distressing scenes through which 
I have been passing, seeins to oblite- 
rate every thing else. I remember, 
however, the comfortable prospect we 
had of your mother being soon raised 
from her confinement; of the ensuing 
debility and the necessity to call a wet 
nurse,—then the rallying a little,—then 
the relapse,—then sister Bennett’s tak- 
ing the babe over to her house “for a 
few days,” to leave the mother quiet,— 
then the giving up of my school to en- 
able me to devote my whole time and 
attention to her wants,—then the num- 
berless relapses and recoveries, each of 
which, like a series of steps down to 
the grave, left her lower than the pre- 
ceding. I remember the intense desire 
with whieh I watched every symptom 
that promised recovery ; and have not 
forgotten the “hope deferred, which 
maketh the heart sick.” I cannot forget 
the agony of watching over one that, 
in sober truth, I valued more than my 
own life, from glowing health through 
all the slow changes on the dial plate 
of disease, down to that dark point 
where, owing to the intensity of her 
sufferings, I rejoiced, from the love I 
bore her, that she was a lifeless corpse. 
Medical skill has done all it could, 
from the time that no danger was ap- 
prehended, until it declared itself 
baffled, and inedicine naught. Chris- 
tian kindness, sisterly affection, and 
conjugal love, have done their utmost; 
yet there she lies in her shroud before 
me! All, all in vain. Yet not ali in 
vain to me. Near the closing scene, 
she threw her death-struck arms around 
my neck, and said, * Kind husband, 
and best of friends! I can never re- 
pay you for all your kindness.” 

Your mother did not die of any dis- 
ease. She died of sheer debility, in- 
duced by the enervating influences of 
the climate. Her physician remarked, 
as he sat by her dying bed, last eve- 
ning, “She has had no symptom that 
would be at all dangerous in another 

rson who had vigor in her system. 

ut there was nothing for art to work 
upon. All the powers of nature were 
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worn out.” She was sensible of the 
state of her constitution long before 
others were. She observed to me sey- 
eral weeks ago, “1 thought it probable 
I should wear out in this way, and, 
therefore, had clothes for you and the 
children made up beforehand, that you 
might be well provided for, but pre- 
pared none for myself.” I never saw 
a living person so literally reduced to 
a skeleton, as she has been for the last 
month. Her countenanee, too, has, 
latterly, had painful lines of suffering 
engraven upon it; but since death has 
done his work, she has, much to my 
astonishment, resumed that same sweet, 
placid aspect, only more thin and pale, 
which she had when I first met her at 
her uncle’s fireside in Chesnut street. 

The most remarkable trait apparent 
during her sickness, was the calm and 
unruffied peace that constantly per- 
vaded her mind. During the three or 
four months that I stood by ber sick 
bed, the breath of trouble never once 
appeared to agitate her bosom. It was 
manifestly as she dictated to her aunt 
Lucy, two or thee weeks before her 
death. “From the commencement of 
my illness to the present time, my 
peace has been like a river; and the 
words of my Savior have been verified 
unto me,— Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. At 
eighteen, my spirits would have been 
more buoyant. Then J] should have 
felt like mounting on the chariots of 
Aminadab ; but, be assured, I prize far 
more 


‘This heavenly calm within the breast, 
The dearest pledge of glorious rest.’ ”’ 


She often chastened my sanguine 
hopes for her recovery, when ground 
for hope appeared ; and as often cheer- 
ed my desponding spirits, when those 
prospects were beclouded. “ Remem- 
ber,” she would say, “what is your 
loss is my eternal gain.” Never did 
she show any anxiety to live. Once 
she said her mind was much in the 
same state as Paul’s when he wrote, 
“Tam in a strait betwixt two; having 
a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better: neverthe- 
less, to abide in the flesh is more need- 
ful for you.” 

In the early stages of her sickness, 
when danger was first apprehended, 
she observed, “I bave not the slightest 
anxiety about the issue ; not the slight- 
est. I have no choice to live or to 
die.” One of ber most common ejac- 
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ulations throughout her sickness was, 
«Thy will be done!” and she would 
often add, in tones of deep emphasis, 


«< Sweet to lie passive in his hands, 
And feel no will but His.” 


I never saw her weep but once dur- 
ing her whole sickness; and that was 
what proved to be the last time she 
saw her infant. As I held it to her 
lips, before it was returned to Mrs. 
Bennett, for a parting kiss, she em- 
braced it fervently, and bursting into 
tears, said, “ Poor babe, you will never 
know a mother’s love!” A mother’s 
love! There were chords of feeling 
which I rarely dared to touch; and 
never but to draw my fingers lightly 
over them, like a casual, careless 
breath. I feared to agitate what my 
own trembling hand was but ill able 
to quiet again. Little appeared on the 
surface; but there was clearly a deep 
under-current in the soul, which grace 
repressed. At two or three different 
times, as I sat watching her slumbers, 
I heard her call out in sleep the name, 
Deborah ; and once she awoke up wild, 
and said, “See, see!” What? I asked. 
“There is little Harriet climbing up 
in the corner of the post,” she answer- 
ed. But a moment elapsed, when, 
aware apparently of the illusion, she 
added, “ It is gone now; there is noth- 
ing.” On one occasion I] observed, If 
missionaries do not die, yet, circum- 
stanced as they are in this country, 
they have to part with their children 
with little less anguish than on the 
death of one of the parties. “Ah!” 
she replied, ‘ missionary work is hard 
work, and none ought ever to engage 
in it, that are not called to it. No, cer- 
tainly, none ought ever to come, unless 
specially called.” 

I said her uninterrupted peace was 
remarkable; but it was not remark- 
able to one who knew the previous 
exercises of her heart while in health. 
She was truly dead to the world, long 
before death itself came in sight. Con- 
versing on death, at one time, she said, 


“ But timorous mortals start and shrink, 
‘To cross the narrow sea; 

And linger, trembling on the brink, 
And fear to launch away.” 


“Thave no fear,” she added, “that 
fear has been taken away.” Speaking, 
on another occasion, of the goodness 
of God in exempting her frown the 
temptations and doubts that often assail 
Christians in their last days, she ob- 
served, “ Bless God for the gracious in- 
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fluences of the Spirit that He has 
vouchsafed me within the last two 
years.” At another time she exclaimed, 


“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee ;” 


and continued, “If ever sinner got 
into that cleft, I did while at Pyee- 
kbya. You and br. Vinton had been 
conversing together about that hymn, 
and when you went to meeting, I re- 
mained behind in the house. ‘That 
was a memorable occasion; one long 
to be remembered. ‘Tell sister Vinton 
it is worth living for, to translate that 
hymn into Karen.” 

The equanimity of which I have 
spoken,—the absence of choice to live 
or to die, continued until the morning 
of the seventh day before her death. 
There was no apparent cause, she was 
not worse than usual, but she remark- 
ed to me, “ Hitherto, I have felt pas- 
sive; but I awoke this morning with 
strong desires to depart.” She repeat- 
edly observed in reply to my remarks 
through the day, “Do not call me 
back. It is much easier dying, than 
coming back to life again.” The next 
day she appeared to be improving in 
health, and I spoke to her of the hope 
I still entertained of ber final recovery. 
“Oh!” she answered, “if you only 
knew what I feel, you would not wish 
to detain me. Do not hinder me; do 
not put up one petition, I beg of you, to 
have me stay.” “ Why? my dear,” I 
asked, “where are you in pain?” 
thinking she spoke of her sufferings. 
“It is not the body, my dear, to which 
I had reference,” she quickly replied ; 
“ what is the body! I had reference to 
my mind ; the strong desires I have to 
go and be with my Savior.” Then, 
after a pause, she exclajmed, “ Why 
are thy chariot wheels so long in com- 
ing?” On Sunday she observed, “ The 
desire to depart is above every thing 
else. | had hoped He, would have 
called me to-day to commence an eter- 
nal Sabbath.” This desire continued 
until she left us. The last time she 
spoke of it she said, “The desire to 
depart becomes more intense.” 

She suffered much from extreme de- 
bility throughout her whole sickness. 
She was oppressed by an internal, 
sinking sensation, which she could not 
describe. Sickness at the stomach, or 
diarrhea, one or both, frequently at- 
tended her. Great weariness and 
aches in the limbs were her constant 
companions. Latterly, she could not 
turn in the bed, only as I turned her; 
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and every move was accompanied by 
a pang. For a week or ten days be- 
fore her death, she had spasms, which 
were at first quieted by ether ; but that 
soon lost its power. On the evening 
of the fourth night before she died, she 
had most dreadful, agonizing spasms 
in her limbs, for about six hours. We 
all thought her dying. “This is dy- 
ing,” she herself repeatedly exclaimed. 
They gave way, however, before a few 
doses of morphine. The next two 
evenings, the spasms were in her sto- 
mach; but morphine and asafcetida 
afforded relief. On the last night, she 
was free from spasms, and | began to 
hope she would get some quiet sleep ; 
but before midnight was reached, I 
saw unequivocal tokens that death 
himself had come. Her power of ut- 
terance began to fail her, and she be- 
came much more helpless than ever. 
“I know it,” she observed, in her usual 
calm way; “when people come to their 
dying hour, they cannot help them- 
selves.” Ah! those were to me dis- 
tressing, agonizing hours. One or two 
Burman women, besides her usual 
Burmese attendant, stood around her 
bed and fanned her during the early 
part of the night; but when they saw 
that death had come, they gave way to 
their drowsiness, and left me, for the 
most part, alone, at the very time their 
aid was most needed to afford your mo- 
ther a measure of comfort. When day 
came, and the sisters ascertained the 
state of things, they came over, and at- 
tended her through the closing scene. 
It was mercifully attended with little 
acute suffering. When the doctor call- 
ed, in the morning, and asked her if 
she was in pain any where, she readily 
replied in the negative. She did not 
appear to be conscious, excepting once, 
after 2 o’clock in the afternoon. After 
repeated attempts to arouse her atten- 
tion, but in vain, Mrs. Bennett said, 
about 4 o’clogk, “My dear sister, do 
you want any thing?” Much to our 
surprise, she replied in a still, low 
whisper, just loud enough to be heard 
distinctly, “Vo.” It was the last word 
she attempted to utter, and the last 
sign of consciousness she gave. Life 
continued to ebb weaker and weaker, 
for three hours more, when she ceased 
to breathe, without a struggle. 

She would frequently, during her 
protracted sickness, allude to her ap- 
parent uselessness. “ Lying here doing 
nothing,” was a common remark ;_ but 


she added once, after a pause, “ Yet, 


‘ Those who wait, serve too.’” 
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Once in pain she observed, “ Moth 
tau-math* [Thou shalt surely die} is 
the curse that rests upon man. It 
must be passed through, though the 
sting of death be removed.” She often 
quoted Pope’s “ Dying Christian to his 
Soul;” and when in pain would fre- 
quently breathe out with deep feeling, 
the last strain of the following couplet, 


“‘ Cease fond nature! cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life.’ 


As I turned her aching frame in the 
bed, she would often, in sweetly plain- 
tive tones exclaim, “Oh! that I had 
the wings of a dove, for then would I 
flee away and be at rest.” 

She frequently quoted appropriate 
portions of hymns, most of which have 
escaped my memory. The last was 
the following three verses, which she 
repeated throughout, but at the ex- 
pense of much exhaustion, a day or 
two before she died. 


‘“« Jesus, my God, I know his name; 
His name is all my trust ; 

Nor will he put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be Jost. 


Firm as his throne his promise stands, 
And he can well secure 

What I’ve committed to his hands, 
Till the decisive hour. 


Then will he own my worthless name 
Before his Father’s face, 

And in the New Jerusalem 
Appoint my soul a place.” 


It was with great difficulty that she 
could articulate, so as to be understood, 
even in the early part of the day she 
died. Several times she spoke to me 
without my being able to understand 
her, though she repeated her words 
two or three times. She could under- 
stand however, when spoken to, very 
readily; and signify assent or dissent 
in an equally satisfactory manner. 

Once I asked, “ Is your mind calm ?” 
She gave the ready sign of assent in 
reply. An hour subsequently, I in- 
quired, “Is your mind in peace?” On 
receiving the usual indication of as- 
sent, I said, “Then, my dear, try and 
say peace.” She made the attempt. 
It was peace when it left her heart, but 
the organs of speech performed their 
office so imperfectly, that it required the 
ear of affection to understand it when 
it left her lips. It was after this, when 
the sisters were around the bed, that I 


* She understood Hebrew. We have been 
in the constant practice, for many years, of 


reading the Hebrew Scriptures together at 
family worship. 
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took up her “ Daily Food,” a precious 
little book to her, and read to her the 
portion for the day, and which seemed 
to me peculiarly appropriate to her cir- 
cumstances. She gave sign that she 
understood and appreciated it. I tran- 
scribe it. 

“The mountains shall depart, and 
the hills be removed; but my kind- 
ness shall not depart from thee, nei- 
ther shall the covenant of my peace 
be removed, saith the Lord, that hath 
mercy on thee.” 


“Let the wind blow, and billows roll, 
Hope is the anchor of my soul ; 

lt fastens on a Jand unknown, 

And moors me to my Father’s throne.” 


“Hope maketh not ashamed, because 
the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost.” 

Conversing, on one of her last days, 
on the great work to be done for the hea- 
then, and on how little we understood 
the ways of God in removing well- 
qualified laborers from the field, as he 
was constantly doing; she said it was, 
probably, to make them more useful 
in some way we did not understand, 
or words to this effect, and added, 
“Tell the native Christians that I loved 
them to the end; and that had it been 
the will of God, I would have willingly 
stopped and taught them longer. Tell 
them to strive to get to heaven,—that 
the kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force. 
Tell them,” she continued, stretching 
out her poor, withered arm, with an 
energy such as she manifested on no 
other occasion, and in tones so loud 
and sonorous, that I ‘was startled,— 
“Tell them to lay hold on eternal life.” 


(Night.) 

“°Tis finished.” Your mother’s 
earthly tabernacle awaits the arch- 
angel’s trump beneath the shadows 
of the sweet flowered mesua tree. If 
you look at Mr. Malcom’s drawing of 
Boardman’s grave, you will see a tree, 
apparently near the west end of the 
tomb, for the view is from the east, 
and it is beneath the overshadowing 
branches of that tree, and between it 
and the tomb, that your mother lies, 
The sun dropped behind the western 
hills justas the funeral exercises closed. 
The attendance was very numerous. 
A large body of Burmese and other na- 
tives attended at the English chapel on 
the mission compound, many of whom 
were unable to crowd in, where Mr. 
Wade conducted the exercises in Bur- 
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man. I looked around upon the as- 
sembly, and saw present females of 
three different nations, Burmans, Ka- 
rens, and East Indians, forfwhose spir- 
itual good | knew your mother had 
labored. When the Burman exercises 
closed, we proceeded to the grave, the 
body borne by a detachment of the 
European artillery, where Mr. Wade 
read the Episcopal burial service, 
which, apart from its inherent excel- 
lency, was the}more appropriate con- 
sidering the prepossessions of his hear- 
ers, among whom were all the English 
officers and European gentlemen of the 
place. 

I have now noted down the most 
prominent things connected with your 
mother’s sickness and death, that have 
occurred to me within the last twenty- 
four hours; and now pause. 

{ pause and find myself alone. I 
thought to derive some comfort and find 
some society in your little sisters; but 
when they returned this evening from 
Mrs. Wade’s, they came into the lone 
room, looked around a few times, then 
simultaneously burst into tears. The 
eldest was convulsed with deep sobs, but 
the younger exclaimed, in her Burman 
idiom, “ Not got mamma!” Poor child! 
I know the feeling which prompted 
that remark. It lies this moment 
gnawing at my heart like a worm. 
The room in which I sit writing, your 
mother and myself have occupied to- 
gether for ten or a dozen years. Every 
chair, and table, and box, and book, as 
I look around upon them, brings ber 
up before my imagination; and still, 
each seems to say, “JVot got mamma !” 


“ From the bright stars, or from the viewless 
air, 
Or from some world unreached by human 
thought, 
Spirit, sweet spirit! if thy home be there, 
And if thy visions with the past be fraught, 
Answer me, answer me! 


Thy voice—its low, soft, fervent, farewell tone 

dra through the tempest of the parting 
strife, 

Like a faint breeze :—Oh! from that music 
flown, 

_— back one sound, if love’s be quenchless 
ife ! 

But once, oh! answer me! 


* * * * * * * 


By the remembrance of our blended prayer ; 
By all our tears, whose mingling made them 
sweet ; 
By our last hone. the victor o’er despair ; 
Speak '—if our souls in deathless yearnings 
meet, 
Answer me, answer me! 
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The e is silent—and the far-off sky, 
And ple midnight ;—silent all, and lone!” 

Thus have I written you as men and 
women, and notaschildren. You will 
soon be men and women, and then you 
will understand why I could not do 
otherwise. I feel as a man, and not as 
a child; and I must write as | feel, if I 
write at all. In the loss of your 
mother, you have lost a correspondent 
who had a peculiarly happy tact in 
writing to children. Still, should the 
death of your mother prove the means 
of your repentance unto life, and the 
consecration of yourselves to God, 
your afflicted father will go on singing 
down to the grave, 


“ Sweet affliction, sweet affliction.” 
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Karen theological school—Normal school. 


Some of the details in this communica- 
tion are more minute than we have been 
accustomed to present ; but they serve to 
give a more correct idea of the character 
of the schools and their general arrange- 
ments, than could be easily obtained in so 
short compass in any other way. They 
embody, it will also be noted, one very 
important principle in the conduct of mis- 
sions. ‘* He is not the best missionary 
who spends the least money, but he who, 
with what he does spend, accomplishes 
[proportionately] the greatest amount of 


good.”” 


Our third term closed about three 
weeks since; aterm in which I have 
enjoyed more satisfaction than I could 
have believed possible, after so short a 
period. The pupils generally have 
been diligent and docile. I have had 
no more difficulty in the discipline of 
the school, than may occur at an 
period, however well disposed the pu- 
pils may _be generally. It requires 
constant vigilance, with avery straight 
and uniform course. I have had, in 
all, thirty-eight pupils,—thirteen of 
them with their wives and children. 
Only eight or nine of these are from 
this immediate vicinity ; all the others 
have come a distance of from four to 
sixteen days walk,—from Burmah 
Proper, and a few from Arracan. 
They appear to be quite happy, and 
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there is evidently no more difficulty in 
inducing them to come this distance, 
than must be expected in almost every 
department of missionary labor; nor 
half as much difficulty as | have found, 
generally, in bringing the people of 
my charge in America to do their duty, 
You will see by the estimate of ex- 
penses for this school for the next year, 
that it is much greater than heretofore, 
I ought to say this arises from the in- 
creased number of pupils in part; but 
in part also from the intention to make 
some change in the way of making 
charges. Formerly, the assistants, in 
school, only were charged to me; their 
wives and children were charged to 
Mr. Vinton, as they attended his school. 
It is proposed to charge all the assist- 
ants, while in their course of study, 
together with their families, to me, and 
to reckon their families as day schol- 
ars in Mr. Vinton’s school. The esti- 
mate is also to include vacation, when 
the pupils are all dispersed through 
the jungle, doing what they can for the 
cause, while recruiting for the next 
term. However great the estimate 
may appear, it is with much pleasure 
that 1 can assure you that even Mr, 
Vinton, who is noted for low charges, 
expressed much surprise on learning 
the actual expenses of my school for 
the past term. They will, however, be 
somewhat hereafter, from the 
circumstances which I have mentioned. 
I shall be understood, of course, in re- 
ferring to small expenses. I do not, 
by any means, think him the best mis- 
sionary, who spends the least money. 
But | would rather say, he is the best 
missionary who, with with what he does 
accomplishes the grealest amount 
of good for the people and for the 
cause of Christ. On this principle, I 
shall spend as little money asI can. I 
have raised too much money for mis- 
sions, not to remember where it comes 
from, and with what difficulty you col- 
lect it. 
During the past term, much incon- 


y| venience has been felt for waut of 


sufficient room in our Karen house. | 
built for only sixteen pupils and their 
families; but the past term, there were 
thirteen pupils and their families,— 
leaving only three rooms, five by ten 
cubits, with a verandah of five cubits, 
used for their dining room, etc., etc., 
to accommodate the remaining twenty- 
five pupils of the Theological School 
and the eighteen pupils of the Karen 
Normal School. My only way was to 
distribute the rooms as well as I could. 
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It at once, however, rendered it impos- 
sible to preserve neatness and order 
in the boarding house, and I attribute 
the increased illness among them 
(which was much more than the first 
year) to this state of things. The 
brethren promptly voted me more 
rooms; but I could not during the 
term get them up, from the extrava- 
gant prices which were charged. It 
was not until about a month since, 
that I obtained a contract. I hope 
they will be done in a few weeks. 

The Karen Normal School has had, 
the past rains, eighteeu pupils; more 
have since been added. About one 
third of them are girls. They are from 
four years to about twelve years of 
age, and a more promising little com- 
pany, taken together, I have seldom 
seen here or any where else. They 
take hold of study as though they loved 
it, and Lam surprised at the ambition 
of these little subjects. They have had 
a vacation of two weeks, and have en- 
joyed their play-days like true chil- 
dren; but during the two weeks, 
they have three times requested to be 
permitted to commence their school 
again. ‘T'o-day they are at their studies 
again in full zeal. 1 know you would 
sinile to see these little subjects re- 
solve to govern themselves, [t was 
proposed for them to work one hour 
every morning, and for one of the men 
to work with them. ‘This they regard- 
ed as quite derogatory to their honor, 
that they must be watched by a man. 
They requested to be tried; and for 
five months they have conducted them- 
selves, in their work, more like men 
than like boys. The moment an idler 
is noticed, they reprove him, and if 
he does not go to work, they take the 
little culprit by the arm and lead him 
to Mrs. B. to enter their complaint. I 
do not see but they succeed in their 
studies as well as children in Amer- 
ica. However, at the close of the next 
term, Mrs. B. will give you her own 
report of these litthe subjects, — the 
hope, after all, of the nation and of the 
church. I have yet provided no rooms 
for the girls of this school. They 
must, of course, be separate from the 
boys. They now sleep in my own 
house, as do some of the boys. I 
would be glad if the Board would au- 
thorize me to erect such accommoda- 
tions as the brethren here may deem 
suitable for that school. 

What we shall do for a suitable 
teacher, I do not know. During the 
past term, Miss Craig, a young lady 
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of the place, has kindly assisted Mrs. 
Binney five days in the week, for which 
she refused any remuneration, either 
by salary or presents. It was a service 
which money could not have bought 
in Maulmain, and for which we feel 
deeply grateful. Mrs. B. cannot pos- 
sibly teach five or six hours a day in 
that school, and yet do justice to the 
families of our assistants. We fully 
appreciate the course you have taken 
respecting an assistant for us. You 
could do no more. And what ought 
to be now done, we are not ourselves 
yet prepared to say. 


Cuina.— Letter of Mr. Dean. 


We are happy to introduce to our read- 
ers again our beloved brother, Mr. Dean, 
reéntering his work with invigorated health 
and hope. 


On Sunday, the 15th of November, I 
had a Chinese assembly of about 100 
in the morning, and forty or fifty in the 
afternoon. My text in the morning 
was, “If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple ;” and in the 
afternoon, “ Knowing, therefore, the 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” 
During the intermission, the natives 
had a prayer meeting, and at the same 
time Dr. Devan, aided by his teacher, 
conducted a service in the Canton dia- 
lect at the Bazaar Chapel. In the eve- 
ning, I listened to a sermon in English 
at the “ Union Chapel” connected with 
the London Missionary Society. The 
day was one in which I felt some in- 
terest for the heathen, in view of their 
fearful prospects, and found satisfac- 
tion in attempting to lead them to 
Christ. There were present a few 
men from Long Island, where we have 
rented a house for an out-station, to be 
occupied by one of the assistants as a 
place of worship; and where | hope 
to meet the people at stated seasons. 
There was also a man present from a 
village about ten miles to the north- 
east of Hongkong, on the main land, 
and where, he says, are a few hundred 
Tié Chiu men. I intend to visit them 
in a few days. 

One of the church members, who 
lives at Pukia-Wau, on the main land, 
reports two or three persons who 
sometimes join with him in reading 
the Bible. i 
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The church here (Hongkong) ap- 
pears as well, and, perhaps, better than 
could be expected, when we remem- 
ber that it has been without the care 
and counsel of any missionary for 
nearly two years. One of the mem- 
bers is, Just bow, giving me some so- 
licitude, but the remainder appear like 
growing Christians. Several have re- 
newed their application for baptism, 
and some who made the request betore 
I left China, have since died unbap- 
tized, but, I hope, not unregencraled. | 
am now quietly settled in my old 
house. Dr. Devan is repairing the 
house formerly occupied by Mr. Rob- 
erts, and is expecting to occupy it in 
a few days. ‘The “Queen’s Road 
Chapel” is undergoing some repairs. 
But of these matters you will be kept 
informed by the Treasurer. We now 
stand thus:— Dr. Devan, Treasurer, 
and Mr. Dean, Secretary. You may 
perhaps ask, Where is the mission ? 
And, in reply, 1 hope you may be able 
to say, that it is on the way from 
America. We are not about to make 
an appeal. The state of the mission is 
known to the churches in America, 
and if their hearts are under the influ- 
ences of the constraining love of Christ, 
an appeal would be unnecessary ; and 
if they are not, it would be unavailing. 

I have from five to fifteen Tié Chit 
men at my daily worship. A fast of a 
few months has given me a keener rel- 
ish for missionary work, and I am sur- 
prised at myself, in view of the plea- 
sure | enjoy in attempting, even in this 
broken manner, to teach these poor 

ople. For a few months before I 
eft China, my duties seeined a burden ; 
but now I enjoy a measure of health 
and vigor which renders labor a de- 
light. One must experience, in order to 
know the languor produced by a resi- 
dence of a few years in a tropical cli- 
mate; and one no sooner experiences 
than he knows the delight of a physical 
“regeneration.” Instead of the slug- 
gish flow of the current of life, health 
leaps in every vein; instead of the 
clouded brow and morbid irritability 
of the mind, the cheerful countenance 
speaks of the gladness of the heart 
within ; and instead of a sickly piety, 
there may be expected a stronger faith 
and more effective works for Christ. 

Sim Lan, a member of the Tié Chid 
church, died at his residence at Pukia- 
Wau, on the 26th ult. He was fifty- 
one years old, was employed in teach- 
ing school, had been in the habit of 
attending our worship for a year before 


I left for America, and appeared to live 
and die like a Christian. He was 
missed at chapel last Sabbath; but 
nothing was thought of it, since the 
sea was rough and he had to come to 
worship by boat, being about five or 
six miles from us. 


OBITUARY OF MRS. DEVAN. 


From a letter of Dr. Devan, of Oct. 22, 
extracts from which have been published, 
it appears that the death of Mrs. Devan 
occurred at Canton on the evening of the 
Lord’s day, Oct. 18. She had been in- 
disposed a week or two previous, but it 
was only a few days before her decease 
that the indications of illness became alarm- 
ing. On the 12th of Oct. ‘* symptoms 
of abdominal inflammation made their ap- 
pearance, which resisted all the means 
which medical counsel could devise ; and 
on the following Lord’s day, at 10 o’clock, 
P. M., her spirit left the cumbrous clay, to 
join the great company of glorified martyrs 
that surround the throne.’’ 

* The day before hier death, she was ask- 
ed, **Do you regret having come to the 
missionary field??? ‘The answer was prompt 
and definite, **O, no ; nor that I came to 
Canton city.”” At another time, ** What 
is the state of your mind ?’’ ‘* Peaceful.’ 
Then she asked, ‘*‘ Do you think it pos- 
sible for me to recover ?’’ I replied, (and 
it was the first intimation I gave her of her 
danger,) ‘* There is very great danger.’’ 
‘s Well,’’ she said, **J am very willing 
either to live or to die, to recover or not, 
as the Lord may please.’’ On the follow- 
ing day she asked, ‘‘ Is my case fixed ?’’ 
I replied, fear it is.’’ **Oh,’’ she 
said, ** it will be a release, a happy re- 
lease.’’ Again she inquired, ‘* What day 
is this??? I told her it was the Lord’s 
day. ‘*I am glad it is, and when shall I 
die??? On being told that she could not 
expect to see another morning, she said, 
All is right !’’ Lydia,’’ said I, ** have 
you any messages for your friends ?’’ 
‘Only to tell them that my trust is in 
Jesus.’’ ’ Her remains were interred at 
Whampoa ; services at the house by Dr. 
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Bridgman, missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; and 
at the grave by Dr. Ball. 

Mrs. Devan was a native of this city, 
and daughter of David Hale, Esq., now of 
New York. Sne was converted to Christ 
at Westfield, Mass., in 1832 ; and at the 
time of her death was a member of the Ist 
Baptist church in New York, under the 
pastoral care of Dr. Cone. She was ap- 
pointed, with Dr. Devan, to the China 
Mission in March, 1844, and sailed for 
China the following June. ‘* She was a 
pioneer female missionary, the first that 
ever brought the word of salvation to 
those of her sex at Canton.’’ She died 
at the age of twenty-eight. 

The following notices of her character 
are from the correspondence of the Baptist 
Register, and are illustrative of the estima- 
tion in which she was held. 

‘*Her mind was of a very superior 
order, and under the cultivation bestowed 
upon it exhibited a richness and maturity 
not often seen. Her form and features 
were such as to attract the notice and se- 
cure the admiration of all. These advan- 
tages were rendered doubly interesting by 
‘the ornament of a meek, and quiet 
spirit.’ 

‘* She had moved in a circle where her 
society was cultivated and prized. In the 
church, she was the loved of all. The 
different societies connected with the Ist 
church, depended much on her pradence 
and zeal. The poor blessed her name. 
Having pecuniary means, and being unin- 
cumbered with children, she made the 
hearts of the widow, the fatherless, and 
the afflicted, to rejoice.’” 

‘*She did not enter upon the mission- 
ary life with any romantic expectations,— 
she had counted the cost,—she knew what 
she would have to sacrifice. She loved 
her friends, she loved the church to which 
she belonged, she loved, she venerated her 
pastor. Her heart was formed for society, 
and with the husband of her choice, and 
troops of admiring friends, she enjoyed the 
world with the best and highest relish. 
The world had never incurred her hate ; 
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but the love of Christ constrained her to 
sacrifice the pleasures of this life, that the 
Chinese might be saved.’’ 


MISSIONARY NOTICES. 


Assam.—Baptism of Europeans.—Mr. 
Brown on his return from Calcutta, where 
he had been to procure passage for Mrs. 
B. and their children to this country, writes, 
under date of Gowahati, Nov. 7,— 

‘¢] have the pleasure to inform you of 
my safe arrival at this place, on my way to 
Sibsagor, via Nowgong, where we are to 
hold our annual meeting. ‘To-morrow we 
are expecting the baptism of two Euro- 
peans, who have been examined and ac- 
cepted by the church :—one a daughter of 
the Rev. W. Robinson, of Dacca, (the old- 
est missionary, I believe, in India ;)- the 
other, the wife of Mr. Fleming, a member 
of the church. 

‘¢ We hear from br. Cutter, that he and 
his wife are to start for Nowgong on the 
12th. Mrs. Cutter has had a severe at- 
tack of fever, and br. Cutter has requested 
the opinion of the brethren in reference to 
her going home. We all think it would 
be advisable, and should she be no better 
on reaching Nowgong, I trust she will pro- 
ceed directly on, so as to secure a passage 
in one of the vessels of the season. 

«Nov. 9. The two sisters mentioned 
above, were baptized yesterday morning 
by br. Barker in a beautiful octagonal tank, 
a little out of the station. This is the first 
baptism of Europeans in Assam since we 
entered the province. It was a solemn 
scene,—many of the spectators were deep- 
ly affected,—and nota few felt a strong 
desire to follow these dear disciples into the 
emblematic grave. In the afternoon we sat 
down (nine in number) to commemorate 
the sufferings of our Lord, and enjoyed a 
precious season.”’ 

Mrs. Brown and children, with a child 
of Mr. Barker’s, arrived at New York, via 
St. Helena, in good health Feb. 9. 


Teloogoos.—A letter from one of the 
assistants at Nellore, Mr. M’Carthy, ad- 
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dressed to Mr. Day, under date of Sept. 
11, contains the following notices of the 
recent ravages of cholera in that vicinity, 
and of the general state of the mission. 
The notes are by Mr. Day. 

‘* That awful scourge, the cholera, has 
again made its appearance, and is making 
dreadful ravages in and about this place, 
Between ten and twenty are being daily 
carried off in Nellore alone. The doctor 
and dressers are doing all in their power 
in aiding the patients, but to little pur- 
pose. They have succeeded, however, 
far better in their efforts to cure the bodily 
diseases of men, than we have in our 
humble labors of the gospel. The people, 
as heretofore, hear us, and dispute with us, 
and ask for and receive the written word, 
but do not believe ; or, if any believe, fear 
restrains them from declaring themselves 
openly. You can imagine the state of 
mind with which we look on corpse after 
corpse taken to the bed of the river.* 
What feelings such scenes awaken in our 
minds ! We would fain believe that a few, 
at least, of the number who are being con- 
signed to the funeral pile, will have re- 
pented and believed in the Lord Jesus in 
their dying moments. 

‘* A few days ago, I received a short visit 
from an old acquaintance of [the village] 
Mittath-koor. This was the second time 
he called on me this month: He promis- 
ed to come again and stay with me a few 
days. Alee Sahib, the person who kept 
back br. Elisha’s ‘ Epistles,’ at Verungam- 
pully, paid us a visit soon after you left, 
and staid with us about a fortnight. He 
appeared to have acquired a pretty good 
understanding of the leading principles of 
Christianity, and he would at any time pro- 
fess it, were inducements of livelihood held 


* The common resort for all classes for 
both burning and burying their dead. D. 

t Previous to 1840, no such hope could have 
cheered the heart of the Christian who might 
have been witness to the same distressing 
ravages of the cholerain that place. But now 
the word of the gospel has been extensively 
preached there, and thousands have heard and 
might believe, and call on the name of the 
Lord. D. 


[Aprin, 


outto him. I do not mean to say by this, 
that his heart did not appear affected. To 
me he seemed to possess faith in the Sa- 
vior, very weak to be sure; * * * * but 
he did not feel the necessity of avowing it 
openly. * * * Perhaps, had we visited 
him and the others residing at the same 
village, some good might have been done. 
O how happy, how thankful would we be 
were there a missionary here, [to take the 
charge of the station. D.] and we per- 
mitted to go abroad into the villages, as 
in former days. Though desired by you 
‘not to leave Nellore,’ yet as every thing 
is going on smoothly, I am very much in- 
clined to escape from this place for a few 
days on a visit to Verungam-pulla and 
Mittath-koor.”’> * * * * 

[Mr. M’Carty had engaged a small room 
in the Main or Bazaar street of the town, 
where they had daily preaching, and gen- 
erally gave away a few scriptures and 
tracts. And he says, ‘ It is only at times 
that we meet with opposition.’? D.] 

‘* The Moguls are becoming more and 
more interested in investigating the scrip- 
tures, and have applied to me for a copy of 
the Old Testament in Hindustani. I have 
lent them your Pentateuch. Not satisfied 
with this portion, the younger brother set 
about learning the English, to be able, as 
he says, to read the Bible himself. * * * 

‘* All the schools, except the English one 
on the compound, are in a prosperous con- 
dition. The cause of the decrease in the 
English school is a late conversion of a 


young brahmin in Mr. Anderson’s school, 
in Madras.”’ 


Missionary Rooms.—Expenditures at 
Maulmain. —The Executive Committee 
hold weekly meetings for the transaction 
of business, and at some of their sessions 
facts are presented which are of general 
interest, and which ought not to be with- 
held from any who are solicitous for the 
welfare and advancement of the work in 
hand. 

At one of the meetings in March, among 
the matters which came up for consid- 
eration was the schedule of expenditures 
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in the Maulmain Mission, as estimated by 
the mission, for the year ending April 1, 
1848. Such estimates are usually made 
by the missions from year to year, and the 
Committee having compared the several 
estimates with one another, and with the 
estimated aggregate of receipts for the year 
in question, proceed to adjust the respec- 
tive appropriations with studied impartial- 
ity and with the largest liberality com- 
patible with the financial condition of the 
Union. In the present instance, when the 
time for making out the annual appropria- 
tions arrived, the expected estimate from 
the Maulmain Mission had not been re- 
ceived by the Committee, and they were 
consequently obliged to proceed on the 
basis of the information already in their 
possession, together with the schedules of 
previous years. And they were also 
bound, as in former years, to keep in 
mind the known wants of other missions, 
and the all too inadequate resources which 
would probably be placed at their disposal 
within the period. 

It now appears from the schedule just 
received, what indeed had all the while 
been matter of painful apprehension, that 
the appropriation made by the Committee 
is altogether below the mission estimate. 
The aggregate difference, including Ran- 
goon station, is more than 10,600 rupees, 
or about $5000. And from a careful ex- 
amination of particulars, it is difficult to as- 
certain wherein a reduction can be effected 
without great injury. The ordinary ex- 
penditures in the mission are for salaries 
of missionaries, and of native preachers 
and assistants ; for schools, boarding, day, 
and theological ; for printing operations, 
travel in preaching tours, &c., and re- 
pairs of houses ; and for various unavoid- 
able miscellanies of small account. The 
uggregate is considerably in advance of the 
previous year, but this is owing to inci- 
dental causes not subject to the mission. 
One principal cause is the large decrease 
of the European population at Maulmain, 
connected with the withdrawal of part of 
the military ; and the consequent diminu- 
tion of receipts from the Maulmain Mis- 
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sionary Society. Another cause is the loss 
of government and other patronage to the 
printing department, by which, in some 
years, the expenses of its ordinary opera- 
tions have been largely defrayed. A third 
and fourth, are an addition to the number 
of missionaries the past year, and the ne- 
cessary growth of operations which results 
from successful labor. The mission is not 
responsible for either of these causes, un- 
less it be the last. Nevertheless, the exi- 
gency exists. It was partly anticipated by 
the Committee ; and guarded against, so 
far, at least, as was within their then abili- 
ty ; and now it is confirmed by the mission, 
who, as faithful men, report the deficiency. 

What, now, can be done to meet this 
deficiency of funds in the Maulmain Mis- 
sion? Shall the Committee vote an in- 
crease of the appropriation? This were 
easily done; but the appropriation, if 
voted, must be carried into effect. Shall 
the mission be instructed to reduce the ex- 
penditure? This, too, can be done; but 
where shall the reduction begin? We can- 
not ask them to reduce their own allow- 
ances: these are based on the principle, 
not of compensation for service, but of 
sufficiency for subsistence. Shall we ask 
them to cease from labor, from preaching, 
and teaching, and printing, and circulating 
the words of eternal life? but therefore 
were they sent, and for this cause went 
they forth. Shall we deprive them of 
a shelter from the sun and the storm, from 
‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
and the destruction that wasteth at noon 
day??? Or shall we require them to dis- 
band their schools, and dismiss their na- 
tive assistants, and cast by the helps and 
facilities for effective labor which for many 
years they have toiled to accumulate, and the 
fruits of which are already beginning to ap- 
pear,—and prosecute their work, as at first, 
unaided by native helpers ? But it is by na- 
tive instrumentality the work of evangeliza- 
ation is mainly to be accomplished. What, 
then, shall be done? What answer shall 
be given by the Committee, by the Union, 
by the friends of Christ and the heathen, 
to their brethren of Maulmain Mission ? 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The American Baptist Missionary Union will hold its Second Annual (12th 
Triennial) Meeting with the 9th St. Baptist church, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Thurs- 
day, May 20th ensuing, at 10 o’clock, A. M. Rev. Wiit1am R. Wrxtiams, 
D. D., of New York, is appointed to preach the annual sermon; Rev. James N, 
Grancer, of Providence, R. I., his alternate. 


Boston, March 16, 1847. 


H. Neate, Rec. Sec’y. 


The Board of Managers of the A. B. Missionary Union will hold their 33d an- 
nual meeting in the meeting-house of the 9th St. Baptist church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the Tuesday preceding the meeting of the Union, May 18, at 10 o’clock, A. M, 

By order of the Executive Committee, 


Leverett, Rec. Sec’y. 


Missionary Rooms, Boston, March 16, 1847. 


DONATIONS Wm. Leverett’s |. m., 100,00 
‘ East Cambridge, anonymous 12,00 
Received in February, 1847. Mansfield, ch., mon. con., 3,60 
Maine Rowley, Rev. C. Pasco 2,00 
Haverhill, Ist ch. and cong., for 
Bluehill, Dorcas Stevens, “ her the support of Rev. E. L. Ab- 
dying gift towards the support bott, and the |. m. of Rev. Jo- 
of Dr, Judson,” 10,00 siah Keely, of Wenham, 100,00 
Saco River Assoc., J. H. Gowen Newton, Ist ch., viz.—Mon. con. 
tr., viz.: Ist ch. in Water- 58,49; Fem. For. Miss. Soc. 
borough, 2,50 14,00; Juv. Miss. Soc., for KE. 
Wiscasset, John Sylvester 5,00 A. Stevens’s theological sch’!, 
Bath, Bap. Benev. Soc. 15,00 17,17; Rev. S. F. Smith 20,00 ; 
To sundry donations 20,00; for 
New Hampshire. Ebenezer Stone’s |. m., 
Concord, ch. 
Rhode Island. 
; Vermont. Rhode Island State Convention, 
Burlington, Juv. Miss. Soc., Mrs. V. J. Bates tr., viz—Provi- | 
R. H. Cobine tr. dence, Ist ch., mon. nonce, 
90,53; do., do., in part of an- 
nual subscriptions, 109,47 ; for 
“ A friend to missions,” for the two life memberships to be 
African Mission, 50,00 named 200.00 
Boston, “a friend” 1,00 ; 04.57 
“a friend to missions” 994 57 
3,00, 4,00 
do., a lady, for the Siam New York. 
Mission, — 10,00 Lockport, ch., viz—Mon. con. 
do., Baldwin Place ch., 12,34; youths’ weekly collec- 
viz.— Miss. Soc., N. tions 3,33, 15,67 
Nelson tr, 22,97; Jo- Somerset, ch.,viz.—Sundry colls. 
seph Noble, towards the 19,00; Mr. and Mrs. Delano 
debt, 500,00, 522,97 50c., 19,50 
do., Harvard St. ch., mon. Tonawanda, Rev. Augustus War- 
con. for February. 23,28 ren 8,00 
do., Bowdoin Square ch., Schoharie, Rev. Avery Briggs 10,00 
viz.—Board of Benevo- Brooklyn, Young Men’s Miss. 
lent Operations,Wm. C. Soc. of Ist ch., for the 1. m. of 
Reed tr, 25,50; David John H. Clark, 100,00 
W. Horton, forthe |. m. Samuel Lawrence 
of Rev. J. G. Oncken, Hannibalville, Miss Mar- 
Germany, 100,00, 125,50 garet Lewis 6,00 
do., Charles St. ch., mon. Peach Orchard, viz.—Col- 
con. for February, 9,43 lections 5,50; Rev. J. 
§95,18 R. Burdick 1,00; Mrs. 


West Reading, ch., Sab. school, 15,00 
Wendell, Thomas E. Sawin 
Dorchester, ch., Jacob Davis tr., 
towards support of Rev. Ivory 
Clarke, Africa, 100,00 
Wilmington, k. C. 5,00 
Old Cambridge, Mr. Henderson 1,00 
Cambridge, 2d ch., for Rev. 


? 


A. M. Burdick 1,00; 

Mrs. Eunice Whittin 

50c.; Harvey Mills 50c.; 

John Mills 1,00; Ra- 

chel Mills 15c.; Miss 

Louisa Whittin 25c.; 

Mary Daniels 1,00, 10,90 
Buffalo Assoc., D. W. 
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Williams tr., (of which 
$10 is the dying be- 
vest of Miss Diana B. 
Grinnell, for the Bur- 
man Mission,) for the 
]. m. of Rev. Elbert W. 


Clark, of Buffalo, 103,00 
Mrs. Sally Conklin 25c. ; 
Henry Hewit 5,00, 5,25 


Venice, in part of sub. 10,21 
Broome and Tioga Assoc., 
for the 1. m. of Rev. 
Philetus B. Peck, of 

Oswego, 159,88 
Union, ch. and soc., viz., 
17,50; Levi Farr 7,00; 
Mrs. Mercy Farr 5,00; 
Miss Rachel A. Beck- 
with 1,00; Miss Eunice 
Symonds, her dying be- 
quest, 10,00; James 
bell 5,00; Mrs. A. Phil- 
lips 1,00; Colls. at Union 

illage 9,60, 56,10 
Oxford and Green, ch. 
22,30; do. do., do., a 
lady, for the Burman 


Mission, 10,00, 32,30 
Adams, A. Shelden, for 
his |. m., 100,00 


Whitney’s Point, colls. 7,59 
Union, viz. — Levi Ray 
5,00; Mrs. Lois Ray 


Lewis Gates 1,00; A. 
Stowell 1,00; Charles 
S. Lewis 50c. ; a friend 
50c. ; A. Steadman 1,00; 
C. Talcott 1,00; Miss 
Eunice C. Berry 25c. ; 
Thompson Lewis 1,00, 

Chenango Assoc., viz.—G. 
Preston 1,00; Norwich 
Village, ch., with a gold 
ring, 49,79 ; do., Youths’ 
Benevolent Soc. 50c.; 
Olive Cummings 5,00 ; 
Miranda Sullivan 25c. ; 
Smyrna, ch. 6,00; Wm. 
Curtis 3,00 ; Mrs. Cum- 
mings 25c. ; Oxford, ch. 
9,71; Brainbridge, 2d ch. 
3,12; Coventry 17,00; 
do., Sab. school 7,38; 
McDonnough 20,00 ; 
Smithville, 2d ch. 12,81; 
Rev. B. S. Williams 
1,00; South New Ber- 
lin 4,00; North Nor- 
wich 2,50; Samuel 
Hartwell 50c.; N. Par- 
dy 1,00; William Jones 
1,00; A. Merrihew 2,25 ; 
Coventry and Green 
10,00; Fayette, ch. 
15,12; Pitcher, ch. 
12,50; Stephen Yale 
1,00; a friend 50c.; 
colls. after sermon 10,29; 
for the 1. m.’s of Rev. 
Joseph H. Chamberlain, 
of New Berlin, and Rev. 
John Duncan, of Nor- 
wich, N. Y., 246,97 

Oneida Assoc., for the 1. 
m.’s of Rev. Peter Goo, 
of Vernon, John Thorn, 
of Utica, Rev. Cephas 


6,25 


Donations. 


Bennett, of Tavoy, and 
one to be named, 400,00 
Cortland Assoc., viz.— 
Truxton, ch. 29,19 ; 
Groton, ch. 27,00; do., 
Fem. B. Soc. 13,00; O. 
Sykes, “for a Testa- 
ment for a heathen,” 
12c. ; Lansing and Gro- 
ton 78,00; afriend 1,00; 
Milan, sundry members 
of the Mite Soc. 6,19; 
Wm. Snyder 5,00; two 
friends 1,50; Summer 
Hill 2,25; Cortlandville 
14,77 ; Fabius and Trux- 
ton 17,50 ; McGrawville 
15,74; Ithamer Whip- 
ple 1,00; Col. at semi- 
annual meeting 25,05 ; 
Homer, ch. (of which 
5 is for the Nellore 
ission) 65,00; do., 
Rev. Thomas D. Chol- 
Jer 50,00 ; for the m. 
of Rev. Zenas Freeman, 
of Homer; Mrs. Debo- 
rah Richardson 3,00; 
Miss A. M. Hill, for 
Arracan Mission, 2,00, 357,31 
Otsego Association 103,98 
Onondaga Assoc., for the 
1. m.’s of Rev. Joseph 
Taggart, of Syracuse, 
and Rev. John Smitzer, 

_ of Elbridge, N. Y., 200,00 
Rev. Wm. Witter 3,00 
Benton, ch., for the |. m. 

of Rev. John W. Wig- 


in, of Benton, 100,00 
Middlesex, (Yates Co.) 
col. 2,16 


Ontario Assoc., for the |. 
m. of Rev. John G. 
Stearns, of Gorham, 116,09 
Wayne Association 22,00 
per Rev. Alfred Bennett, 


agent of the Board, —2054,99 


Brooklyn, Pierrepont St. 
ch., Ames Allers tr., 
colls. at missionary 
meetings in May, 1846, 118,55 
do., do. B. Litch- 
field tr., for the |. m.’s 
of John H. Smith, John 
Speir, John West, Pe- 
ter S. Underhill, and 
George Gault, of Brook- 
lyn, and towards the 
ebt, 500,00 


Monroe Assoc., viz. —Roch- 
ester, Ist ch., Wm. N. Sage 
tr., (of which $70 is from 
Alvah Strong and Wm. E. Ar- 
nold, for support of A-Sun, a 
native Chinese assistant,) for 
the ]. m. of Oren Sage, of 
Rochester, 

Ithaca, ch. 30,00 ; Mount Morris 
Ridge 11,26; do. do. Village 
8,38; per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
agent of the Board, 

Worcester Assoc., John Hay- 
den tr., 

New York city, Tabernacle ch., 
For. Miss. Soc. of Sab. school 
No. 11, for the |. m. of Sam- 


= 618,55 
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uel Shardlow, and for Mrs, 
Wade’s school, 100,00 


——3195,91 


Pennsy|vania. 


Foxboro’, viz.—For. Miss. Soc. 

30,00 ; Sab. school 1,75, 31,75 
A family contribution 5,00 
Milesburg, ch., mon. con., 2,00 
Penn’s Grove, viz.—J. P. 
_ Crozer 40,00; Mrs. J. 

P. Crozer 60,00 ; a lady 

1,00; do. 1,00; Miss 

Crozer’s Sabbath school 


class 1,00, 103,00 
Hartboro’, ch. 5,00 
Philadelphia, Johnson 

Tolman 50,00 
do., 2d ch. 28,53 

per Rev. B. R. Loxley, —— 193,53 

- 225,28 
Georgia. 


Columbus, Mrs. Ann J. Slade, 
towards the support of Rev. E. 


A. Stevens, Maulmain, 20,00 
Ohio. 
Bedford, ch., H. Dunham tr., 5,00 
Indiana. 


Rev. A. Marsh and family, for 
the Teloogoo Mission, per 
Rev. A. Bennett, agent of the 
Board, 2,00 


Indian Territory. 


Stockbridge, Indian Mission ch., 
monthly colls., 15,00 


Canada. 


Beamesville, viz.—C. E. 
Woolverton 2,00; Mrs. 
D. S. Woolverton 1,00; 
H. M. Mihel 2,00; Mrs. 
M. Mihel 1,00; Dennis 
Woolverton 5,00; Mrs. 
E. Woolverton 5,00; 
Samuel Kitcher 8,00; 
Mrs. E. Kitcher 1,00; 
Mrs. Eliza Cornwell 
5,00; Ruth M. Eggles- 
ton 1,00; D. S. Foot 
1,00; Jane S. Kelley 
1,00; Wm. F. McMas- 
ter 500; G. Gollan 
1,00 ; James Keer 4,00 ; 
Lawrence Corson 1,00; 
Jane Boughner 1,00; 
Nancy Boughner 1,00; 
Mrs. Letitia Bough- 
ner 25c.; Christopher 
Boughner 2,00; Jacob 
Root 1,00; Mrs. Leah 
Root 50c.; Mrs. Han- 
nah Merrill 2,00; Mrs. 
Mary Boughner 25c.; 
Adam Konkle 3,00; 
Mrs. Catharine Konkle 
1,00; Moses S. Couse 
1,00; Miss Susannah 
McKay 50c.; Patrick 
Boughner 2,00; S. 
Brown 2,00, 61,50 

St. Georges, viz. — Mal- 
achi Sager 5,00; Wm. 
Crawford 1,00; John 
Bradley 50¢.; Wm. 


Smith 1,00 ; John Smith 
1,00; Mrs. Maria M. 
Carpenter 1,00; N. E. 
Manwaring 2,00; Mrs. 
E. Manwaring 2,00; 
Doct. N. E. Manwaring 
5,00, 18,50 
Walsingham, viz.—John 
Killmaster 50,00; Mrs. 
Mary Smith 1,00; 
Thos. Backhouse 4,00 ; 
Mrs. Aurilia Backhouse 
4,00; A. H. Woodruff 
50c.; James D. Witt 
5,00; Michael Troyer 
4,00; Mrs. Mary Troy- 
er 50c.; Isaac Brown 
2,00; Mrs. Harriet 
Brown 2,00; Mrs. Mary 
Killmaster 1,00; Thos. 
Smith 1,00; Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Smith 57c., 75,57 
Townsend, Ist ch. viz.— 
Martin Woodley 1,00; 
Nelson Boughner 2,00; 
Mrs. Mary Boughner 
1,00; Samuel Scovel 
2,00; Mrs. Meriam 
Cline 50c.; Peter Ding- 
mon 50c.; Eli Parme 
25c.; Phillip Smith 1,00, 8,25 
Charlotteville, Ist ch. 
viz.— Oliver Mabee 
4,00; Mrs. Rachel Ma- 
bee 2,00; Mrs. Ruth 
Terhume 2,00; Mrs. 
Matilda Mabee 2,00; 
P. Young 4,00; Mrs. 
Nancy Young 4,00; O. 
M. Smith 1,00; Mrs. 
Cordelia Glover 50c.; 
Edward Ryerse 2,00, 21,50 
Brantford, viz. — Collec- 
tion 13,06; James Mc 
Michael 5,00; Thomas 
Carrier 4,00; P. C. Van- 
bucklin 1,00; Mrs E. 
Spencer 1,00; Mrs. E. 
Drum 25c.; Wm. Mel- 
ish 50c.; George Bab- 
cock 1,00; atthew 
Whitham 5,00; Mrs. 
Ann Whitham 2,00; 
Henry W. Whitham 
1,00; Mrs. Emma Whit- 
ham 1,00; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clements 1,00, 35,81 


per Rev. Salem T. Gris- 
wold, agent of the Board, —— 221,13. 
Eaton, Enos Alger, 12,00 
233,13 
$5207,03 
Legacies. 


New York State, estate of Wil- 
liam Spencer, E. Carpenter 


executor, 320,78 
Lebanon, Conn., estate of Sax- 
ton Bailey, 100,00 
420,78 
$5627,81 


Total from April 1 to Feb. 28, $75,873,42. 
R. E. Eppy, Treasurer. 
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